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WHAT A BIRD HAS DONE FOR EGYPT 


EGYPT SAVES THE 
EGRET 

AND THE EGRET SAVES 
THE COTTON FIELDS 

A Glorious Story for Parliament 
to Make a Note of 


The egrets feed on the cotton worm 
and so save the cotton from the insect’s 
ravages. This year they have saved 
the Egyptian cultivators' a clear 
^2,000,000. • The birds march in ex¬ 
tended order across a field and eat the 
injurious insects as they go, and without 
the egrets the worm would multiply in 
such enormous numbers as totally to 
destroy the cotton. 


Here, .then, we have a lesson in the 
power of a natural species to recover 
under the fostering care of man, and we 
have, too, an example of the immense 
service a bird may render to civilisa¬ 
tion. Fashion may groan, and ' the 
plumage traders may cry out, but 
those who desire the prosperity of 
Egypt, and who love the birds, will 
lift up their hearts and rejoice. E. A. B. 


HORSE TAKES A RIDE 

LEAP FROM A BRIDGE TO 
A TRAIN 

Farmer’s Extraordinary Escape 
at a Railway Crossing 

SURPRISE AT A STATION 


The Bird that Saved the Cotton-Fields 



The buff-backed heron, one of the birds popularly known as egrets, which had nearly been 
exterminated to provide feathers for millinery, is being protected in Egypt, and has repaid 
this kindness by preying on the cotton worm and saving the cotton crop. See next column 


A Lion Adventure in Kenyaland 


HOW A BIRD PAYS FOR ITS LIFE 

By Our Natural Historian 

Egypt has saved her egrets and the 
egret is paying magnificently for the 
privilege of being allowed to live. 

There, is no need to repeat the story 
of how near these beautiful birds were 
brought to extinction simply for fashion’s 
sake, because women, in spite of a 
thousand warnings and appeals, would- 
insist on haviug their plumage for a hat. 

. The Plumage Bill in Parliament is 
likely to pass into law at last, and so 
the . birds will have protection ; but 
without the intervention of the law the 
birds have had friends in private who 
have watched over their interests, and 
the result is one of the best stories that 
has come to light since the last of the 
American bison were saved and per¬ 
mitted to form new herds. ■ r ~ ■ 

A Last Nesting-Place 

The Egyptian Zoological Service took 
action just before it was too late. The 
birds had been destroyed in colony after 
colony ; they were reduced actually to 
one little nesting-place, and were almost 
as near extermination as the famous pas¬ 
senger pigeons that have gone for ever. 

In the very nick of time, however, 
guards were placed round the last collec¬ 
tion of nests. A few birds were caught 
and saved for the Egyptian Zoo, and 
then Major S. S. Flower organised a 
host of meetings among' the natives. 
He did not preach humanity or kindness : 
he simply said this to the natives : 

A worm is destroying your cotton crops. 
Egrets feed on that worm. The plume- 
hunters kill the egrets for profit and take 
the money out of. the country. The matter 
is in your own hands. 

That was enough ; it., saved the last 
nesting-places of the egret—or the buff- 
backed heron, as it is called by naturalists. 

Birds Save £2,000,000 

From the little collection of fugitives 
which had ’found sanctuary at the 
Cairo Zoo, fifteen young ones were 
hatched eight years ago. Their descend¬ 
ants were liberated under- the care of 
the watching natives, and, thus pro¬ 
tected, those few have now become five 
thousand, and their numbers are still 
steadily increasing. The last colony has 
increased its stock to 200,000, and the 
egrets have spread far and wide. They 
have gone back to the nesting grounds 
from which their ancestors were exter¬ 
minated by the plume-hunters. Is not 
that a remarkable story ? 

And how do these beautiful birds 
repay their protectors ? Major Flower 
estimates that each bird is worth £10 
a year to the cotton-growers of Egypt. 


S ome of the most sensational adven¬ 
tures-of modern days occur, sud¬ 
denly and unsought, to camera men, who 
range the earth seeking pictures.' 

- One of the strangest of these unlooked- 
for encounters ' has happened to a 
Californian photographer, in Kenyaland. 

. Kenyaland is the natural home of 
the lion. Mr. Snow was on his track, 
rounding up game with a motor-car 
and frightening it toward a concealed 
kinematographer. 

While so. engaged he came upon five 
lions. His purpose being to excite the 
lions, he fired at one and missed it. 
Then two of the others charged home. 


The car at once raced away with 
the lions in chase. Then a third lion 
took a short cut and waited fora spring. 
As the lion sprang the car swerved, and 
the courageous creature missed its mark 
and was flung aside by the car. 

Then came the queerest part of the 
whole of this queer adventure. The 
car struck a stone on the rough ground 
and the hunter himself was pitched out, 
a result so unexpected by the lions that 
they slunk off, not able to make it out ! 

Meantime the concealed photographer 
was grinding out all the while pictures 
that will make a sensation when they 
reach California. See World Map 


We have an axiom that it is the un¬ 
expected which happens, and it cer¬ 
tainly is true of the experience of a 
French farmer and his horse on the 
highway a few miles from Lourches. 
The farmer was riding tlie'horse, but as 
he was crossing over a railway bridge 
a goods train frightened the animal, and 
caused it to rear and throw its owner. 

The moment must have been as ex¬ 
citing for the farmer as the adventure 
. of Tam o’ Shanter when, clearing the 
bridge at midnight, he just escaped the 
witches, in Burns’s poem. Tom’s mare 
lost her tail in the affray, but our French 
farmer lost his horse. 

Quite Comfortable 

Looking up after his fall, he saw the 
horse had vanished. Either it had 
fallen or jumped over the parapet of 
the bridge. Scrambling to his feet, the 
Frenchman peeped with apprehension 
down on to the railway, and there, to 
his amazement, saw his horse com¬ 
fortably settled in an open waggon at 
the rear of the train ! The farmer at 
once telephoned to the station -fit 
Lourches, and there the ■ train was 
stopped. The horse was unhurt. 

The chances against such an escape 
from death or grave injury are incal¬ 
culable, but there is a story that comes 
to mind of the Eddystone Lighthouse, 
as it was nearing completion nearly 
forty years ago. A son of Sir James 
Douglas, the constructor, was on top of 
the structure, and either missed his 
footing or was blown over in a powerful 
.gust of wind. 

Down he fell, straight for the deadly 
rocks below. Could anything prevent 
a terrible death in those conditions ? 
It would seem impossible short of 
a miracle, yet what' seems almost a 
miracle did actually happen. 

An Amazing Fall 

As the man was falling the rocks were 
exposed jagged and cruel, the rocks 
upon which so many brave ships had 
split asunder; but as he neared the 
end of his fall a great wave came in and' 
drowned the rock deep in water. The 
man fell at the moment the wave was 
at its height and the rocks were heavily 
submerged; the water acted as a 
cushion to receive him ; and he was not 
so much as bruised ! He fell on the 
piled-up mass of water and floated into 
the sea- unscathed, to be rescued with 
nothing worse than a ducking ! 

The open truck that was ready to 
receive the horse, and the wave that 
came up to cushion this falling man, are 
facts, yet we scoff at things far less ex¬ 
travagant imagined for the drama and 
the novel. 
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ODD THINGS FOR 
A PRINCE 
Some Curious Rents 

A POUND OF PEPPER AND A 
PAIR OF HOUNDS 

The Prince of Wales, paying a visit to 
his Duchy of Cornwall recently, had a 
fine reception throughout'the West, and 
not least enthusiastic on the Scilly Isles. 

One of the most interesting parts of his 
journey came when lie sampled a num¬ 
ber of ancient‘customs that are still 
preserved in the-West. 1 

In many country districts the courts 
of the lords of the manor retain usages 
that once had a clear meaning, but have 
now become odd survivals'. Cornwall 
and Devonshire are not behindhand in 
keeping up these quaint proceedings. 

Thus the Prince received at Launces¬ 
ton, in consideration for his sanction of 
certain ancient privileges granted to 
tenants, a silver dish, a hundred shillings, 
and a pound of black pepper ; a pair of 
greyhounds (which he stroked and gave 
back to their, owner) ; a pair of gilt 
spurs ; one pound of. cumin ; a six¬ 
pronged ancient salmon spear—-which 
was offered to him, with a bundle of 
wood carried on the shoulder, by a 
tenant go years old ; and a pink rose 
offered as tribute by a lady, 

To each of these conformers to ancient 
custom the Prince handed a white wand. 

AUSTRIA FINDS A FRIEND 
France and Britain Take a 
Generous Step 

The, condition ;of Austria continues 
very grave, for she has lost her trade 
and is on the very verge of bankruptcy, 
while the historic city of Vienna has 
only the business support of a com¬ 
paratively small State: 

The countries that were her enemies 
during the war are doing all they can to 
help her by advice and money, in a 
generous spirit, but it' is npt yet clear 
how she can be saved from utter ruin. 

One step taken by Britain and France 
will be welcomed universally. Austria, 
in her poverty, has heavy debts to the 
Allies, but France and Britain have in¬ 
formed the League of Nations that they 
are willing to delay for twenty years any 
claims they may have against her. 

That is a proof of good feeling against 
an enemy fallen on evil days- that will 
cheer the hearts of all who believe the 
true way of peace is the way of kindness. 

COST OF RUNNING THE 
COUNTRY 

Can the Government Cut 
Expenses Down ?, 

The British nation has been spending 
far more than'it can afford,-and the 
Government is' at last admitting its 
extravagance. ■ 

For the financial year 1922-23 the ex¬ 
penses are to be cut down by one fifth, 
which will save £113,000,000. 

The total expenses - in the 1913-14 
Budget were £207,817,437. . They rose 
to £3148,475,568 in ,1918-19,, increasing 
fifteen times over. Last year they were 
£1591,664,248. This year (1921-22) 
the Estimates total £1101,391,000. 

Next year it is.reckoned the.national 
income available for Government busi¬ 
ness cannot be more than £(950,000,000 
on the present rate of taxation, and of 
this £465,000,000 will have to (be paid 
for interest on,.borrowed money and 
other war charges. Therefore, for 
ordinary expenses, only £(485,000,000 
will be left, instead of £603,000,000, as 
this year. 

Orders have been sent to all depart¬ 
ments that £113,000,000, or one-fifth of 
all costs, must be saved; but the question 
on all minds is whether the Government 
will be strong .and firm enough to insist 
on the necessary reductions. 


P.R. ELECTIONS 

New System Tried in 
- Ireland 

BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
AND ITS MAJORITY 

The "Ulster elections, which resulted, 
of course, in a great victory for those 
who wish to rerham a part' of the United 
Kingdom, wfere carried out on the prin¬ 
ciple of Proportional Representation, 
called, for shortness’ sake, P.R. 

Under this system the ballot papers 
are not marked with a cross, but with a 
series of figures. 

If, say, seven members are to be 
elected in a'group, the votor marks the 
candidates in the. order in • which he, 
wishes to, see them elected.- His favourite 
candidate is marked 1, the next favourite 
2, and so on, for as many as he wishes 
to vote for. 

It is claimed that this system will be 
much fairer thaii ,the old plan,' and will 
give a number-of members of each Party 
corresponding'with'the number of elec¬ 
tors voting for that Party. , 

Some change is necessary, as will be seen 
from the last General Election figures. 

Then 5,500,000 Coalition votes elected 
428 members whereas 4,100,000;votes 
against Coalition elected only 81. 

Each Coalition.M.P. now represents 
13,000 votes, but each non-Coalition 
M.P. represents 51,000 votes. 

The Coalition majority in Great 
Britain was 414 members, but under the 
P.R. system it would only have been 
114 seats. :. 

These figures certainly disclose a need 
for some change of method in elections, 
and they show how the present govern¬ 
ment’s remarkable majority is rather on 
the surface than real, .and due-to an un¬ 
representative'system of voting rather 
than to the feeling's of the country. 

SCHOOLBOY TOUR IN 
BELGIUM 

A Memorable Enterprise 

We have received a description of a 
most interesting concert tour in Bel¬ 
gium by the Romilly Boys’ Choir, of 
Barry, South Wales. 

The choir, numbering 34, aged from 
To to 14, sang in English, Welsh, and 
Esperanto, performed country dances, ’ 
and gave orchestral items, for they in¬ 
cluded a 'string band section: The 
proceeds were given to Belgian war 
charities, and the travellers were' every¬ 
where publicly entertained, 

The party visited Ostend, Zeebiugge, 
Liege, the Ardennes, Antwerp, Ghent, 
and Bruges, and was enthusiastically 
received and feted; s ' 

We congratulate the Barry School on 
having established a record that, so far 
as we have heard, is unique. It reilects 
great credit on Welsh music and energy 
—and on Welsh school enterprise. 


THE GARDENER OF, CARTIGNY 

One of the, happy results of the wide 
circulation of the C.N. is that we cannot 
■make a mistake without being found, 
out, and corrected. ; , - 

The last illustration of this .concerns 
a little tale of the Coldstream Guards, in 
which we described how a huge brawny 
Scot turned the regiment, by his example 
at Cartigny. into a regiment of gardeners. 

1 A polite correction comes to us from 
the: inspiring gardener himself. He 
admits the general truth of the article, 
except that lie is not “huge,” being 
only 5 ft. 10 in. in stature, but tells us 
that the regiment was not the Cold- 
streams, but the Scots Guards. 

We thank our courteous corrector, aud 
apologise to the gallant Scots. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Anguilla ..... ., ... An-gwil-Jali - 

' Barbadoes ; . Bar r bay-doze 

Huygbens . ... , , . . , Hoi-genz 

Ichneumon .... . . Ik-nu-mon 

Sacculina. . . . Sak-ku-lee-nah 


THE JOLLY ADMIRAL 

A Sailor Talks of America 

HOW IT IS SAVING THE 
. RISING GENERATION 

/All-friends of America are glad to see 
Admiral Sims once" more .in/England. 
This jolly American sailor is (one of the 
greatest friends of the English-speaking 
race and the peace of the world, 

. A representative of the Times has been 
talking to the Admiral about American 
affairs, and the Times has done a useful 
service by enabling the Admiral to give 
us the definite facts about one of the 
biggest experiments America lias made., 

He is Whole-heartedly in. favour of 
prohibition,' and declares that no party 
'dare, oppose it or attempt to'abolish it. 
As' to the way it is working; the admiral 
declares that “ it is working all right,” 
and adds ; “ Of course, there.is a good 
deal of smuggling, but I don’t, suppose 
there is one-half pf one ptr/cent. of 
alcohol being consumed 'now. that was 
consumed before the' dry .law'came in 
force. But our great claim" as Pro¬ 
hibitionists is that it has shut up tlie 
schools of future .drunkards';'the saloons 
and the clubs. . We’ have : saved tlie 
rising generation from the drink,” 

A. doctor, writing in the Observer on 
the same subject, declares that- the next 
-generation of men and women in North 
America will be the most superb in the 
records of civilisation, as the young are 
not .learning to drink. 

ONE MAN IN A BOAT 
How He Sailed Across the 
North Sea- w '' 

Without meaning to do it;- a German 
captain named Fraebe! has, by himself, 
brought a vessel loaded with copper- 
across the North Sea in six days, a feat 
of seamanship rarely, if ever, equalled. 

He intended to sail the. ship—a two- 
masted schooner^—from ’ Hamburg to 
Bremen, but when he got out on the 
open sea he lost his bearings and drifted 
■tjll he came in sight of fishing vessels. 

These he followed; and arrived *in the 
Humber, where,he was arrested because 
lie had:no proper ship’s-pape'fs. 

He outlined his method. as keeping 
awake by night and dozing by; day. 

The feat is as remarkable; ml courage 
and endurance as for seamanship. 

CHRISTIANS DISCOVER 
THE BIBLE . 

News from School in Egypt 

The World’s Sunday School Asso¬ 
ciation, as Dr.Frank Brown, its secretary, 
informs us, has just been stimulating 
Sunday schools in the Coptic Christian 
churches of Cairo, where 1400 scholars 
are now attending five-schools. 

(The Association has recently provided 
76*0 copies of the, New Testament in 
•Arabic for use in the .classes, .The 
pupils in these schools had never before 
had . -a. Bible in their, hands.. •for direct 
individual study, though they; belong to 
a.very ancient Church,, one of the oldest 
'Christian sects ip the world, - , * 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS , 

The following prices’ have lattjvheen paid 
in the auction roohis for objects of interest. 
A painting by Corot.’. . C. £7500 
A Sketch by Rubens /. . ' £1042- - 

: Pair-of Chinese blue.-vases. - , ' .£430 - 
. Boethius, printed by Carton .: £400 

/. Copy of Wycliffe’s Testament. £880,/ 
TwcrlSth century tapestries . £367 - 

An ancient Celtic mask, . . i £305 
An Attic vase of 4S0 B.c. . . .; £260 
A 16th century whistle . . . £210 

Pair of Chinese saucer dishes >■.; £189 
. An alphabet of 1460 . . £150 

17th century English -watch r : -£110 
; La Fontaine's Fables. 1/62. .-.---492 

Portrait of R. L. Stevenson . £.76 


THE SHARK AND 
ITS ANCESTORS 

Prophecy Comes True 
After Forty Years 

MR. BALFOUR’S BROTHER’S 
PREDICTION 

In .1882. the scientific world was 
shocked by the death, through an Alpine 
climbing adventure in Switzerland, of 
Professor Francis Maitland Balfour, a 
brilliant brgther of Mr. Arthur James 
Balfour, the statesman and ex-Prime 
Minister. ■ , . 

’ Professor Balfour was the most famous 
naturalist in the world in his own special 
line—the study of animal growth before 
birth. His study of sharks led him to 
prophesy what kind of ancestors would 
be discovered’that must have preceded 
sharks in the great evolutionary chain Of 
life, through which the creatures of to¬ 
day have been developed from the 
creatures of far-away ages, in the-long, 
dim past. 

Forty years have passed since that 
prophecy was made, and now Dr. Wood-' 
ward/ the President of the Linnean 
Society, .has announced, at the.annual 
meeting of the society, that the prophecy 
has been proved true, and remains of the 
ancestors of the shark that-Professor 
Balfour said niust." have existed did’ 
exist, and are known to . present-day 
observers. . 

It is a wonderful example of prophecy 
based on knowledge and reason, one move 
on a long list of such predictions that 
have added dignity and glory to the his¬ 
tory.of science. ■ . 1 i 

SAVING AN EXPRESS 
Unknown Man’s Feat 
A RAILWAY HONOURS LIST AND 
ONE WHO SHOULD BE ON IT 

Is there a railway honours list—a 
special list on which are-recorded the 
names of the •men who, by promptness 
and self-possession, prevent accidents ? 

If not, there should be; and on,it 
should go the name of the guard who 
recently ; saved the crowded Scottish 
express. bn the Great Northern line' 
from a. fearful accident; near Corby, 
station, on the London side of Grantham. 

The engine of a permanent-way; train 
left the line,.and, overturning, fouled the 
down line, over which, not far away, the ; 
Flying Scotsman was thundering north. 

The accident flung the guard across 
his van, and for the moment stunned 
him ; but when, lie recovered command 
of himself his 'first ■ thought was ..of 
danger to others, and, .though hurt, he, 
staggered up the line, waving his flag 
to stop' the express that was signalled 
to come on. * 

He was successful, and the Scotsman 
was stopped- before it reached the de¬ 
railed engine;, which it to.ok a full hour 
to remove from the rails where the crash 
wou^d have occurred but far the guard’s 
promptness. 

That man’s -name should be on ah 
Honours List for preventing accidents, 
yet it was not given in any of the papers'. 
No doubt he. is a modest man. - • 

OTHERS FIRST 
A Dying Man’s Last .Thought 

( The case (of Albert Ball; employed on 
the Midland Railway, near Burton-on- 
Trent, is' 'another fine example of 
railway heroism. 

Taken ill in the signal-bo'x,' Hall called 
to his wife, and with the last remnant of 
his strength told her how to set the sig¬ 
nals to stop the trains and prevent an 
accident. Then he fainted away. 

Afterwards Mrs. Hall ran for tlie doctor, 
but was too’late to save the life of her 
thoughtful afid 'dutiful husband, whose 
care for the safety of others should place 
his name high on the list of those who 
are honoured for a noble prevention of 
suffering and loss of life. 
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NEW ROUTE FROM 
;/ CANADA 

BRINGING WHEAT BY 
THE PANAMA CANAL 

Scheme with a Big Chance for 
■Vancouver . 

NO MORE EMPTY WAGGONS 

The steamship Buenos Ayres has 
recently arrived in London with 3000 
tons of wheat from the rolling plains of 
Canada, brought from Vancouver, down 
the Pacific coast, and through the 
Panama Canal. 

. This was the .first Canadian wheat to 
be shipped by this route, and since its 
arrival many thousands of tons more 
have come the. same way. It may be 
the beginning of a revolution in the 
method of sending corn from'Canada to 
the British market ; and, as a result, old 
trade routes may decline and new cities 
and towns rise up. 

British Columbia—particularly the 
port of Vancouver—is very anxious that 
the prairie wheat crop should be shipped 
by the Western route instead of passing 
across to Eastern Canada and being 
shipped from the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence ports. 

Making a Great Port 

Such a change would make Van¬ 
couver a much greater and more im¬ 
portant port than i.t is even now, and 
British Columbia would be greatly en¬ 
riched. If the change is .brought about 
it will be in the face of strenuous opposi¬ 
tion on the part of Eastern, Canada, for 
during the past twenty years, since the 
Western prairies came to be. considered 
one of the principal grain-fields of the 
world, a vast system of transportation 
has been built up eastward. 

Now the proposal is'to scrap, to some 
extent, this great system, and organise 
a western route. Owing to this, and 
to the greater distance via Panama, the 
new proposal might seem to be un¬ 
wise, but there is much in its favour. .. 

Timber and Wheat 

The chief argument that the British 
Columbians use for the change is this. 
Every year hundreds of freight cars 
have to proceed empty across the 
Rocky Mountains to load up with timber 
which is wanted in the east. If the 
prairie wheat were sent by the western 
route the cars would not travel from 
the east empty but would pick up, as 
they went along, the • farmers’ huge 
stocks of wheat. 

Their journey westward u>ould then 
not' be a profitless one, involving the 
loss of thousands of pounds. They, 
would go westward loaded with wheat 
and return eastward loaded with timber. 

It is an interesting proposition, and 
is causing a great deal of discussion 
in Canada. Pictures on this page 

MILLIONS OF TROUT 
Science Helps the Fisherman 

While only two or three eggs out of 
every hundred ever turn into fish in the 
case of trout, scientific hatching of the 
eggs produces as many as 80 or 90. 

The day has’ already arrived when the 
demand for some kinds of fish is greater 
than the natural supply, and scientific 
investigations are being carried out by 
the governments' of many big countries 
to find the best means of ensuring an 
ample supply of fish for the future. 

Meantime some twenty hatcheries for 
trout in the United States are producing 
15,000,000 young fish every year, from 
the eggs, and so replenishing the streams. 

The*eggs are taken from the fish and 
sent in special boxes to the hatcheries, 
sometimes as far as 300 miles, where 
they are carefully incubated by experts 
until, after six or seven weeks, they have 
developed into tiny fishes about one inch 
in length. They are then put into the 
lakes and streams, and the supply of trout 
is increased twenty or thirty times. 




THE GRANARY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


A great field of wheat ready for carting 


Cutting the corn on the rolling prairie 



Threshing the wheat for the market Tho train carries the wheat to port 



One of the great elevators where the'wheat Vancouver, where wheat has been loaded up 
is‘stored before shipment and sent to England via the Panama Canal 



A great trainload of timber travelling across Canada from west to east 

British Columbia is anxious that the Canadian wheat crop should be sent to England via 
Vancouver and the Panama Canal, and several shiploads have already been sent by that 
route. These photographs, by the Canadian Pacific Railway, show the wheat on the prairie, 
the great elevators where it is stored, and the port of Vancouver. See next column 


SMALLEST THINGS 
EVER SEEN 

A NEW WONDER OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

What the Camera and the 
Microscope Can Do Today 

SHALL WE EVER SEE A 
MOLECULE? 

A new microscopic: wonder has just 
been announced. Mr: J. E. Barnard, 
who is in charge of the National Institute 
for Medical Research, has been able to 
photograph for the first time a living 
bacillus, and to reveal its structure. 

Hitherto it has only been possible to 
photograph with any detail objects that 
had been magnified 1000 diameters, or a 
million times their size or area. Beyond 
this, while it was possible still further 
to enlarge objects by the microscope, 
the greater size did hot give any more 
detail. The microscope began to break 
up. the light itself, so that it was useless 
for revealing the texture of objects, 

Using the X-Rays 

Now, by using violet and ultra-violet 
rays, which . have a shorter wave¬ 
length than white light, Mr. Barnard has 
been able to perform the amazing won¬ 
der of photographing the living germs 
of anthrax, magnifying them 3500 
diameters, or over twelve million times 
their size, and showing their structure. 

He is now experimenting with soft ^ 
X-rays, a weak kind .of X-ray, tho 
wave-lengths of which. ‘ are ten times 
shorter than those of the ultra-violet rays. 

But, while there are very great 
difficulties in the way of magnifying 
the details of objects beyond a certain 
point, and photographing them, amaz¬ 
ing things have now been done in the 
way of obtaining mere size, so that the 
minutest particles can be detected. 

The Moving Particles 

The ordinary microscope will, in 
favourable circumstances, magnify up 
to about 3000 diameters, so as to render 
visible an object measuring only about 
one quarter-millionth of an inch across ; 
but with the latest kind of instrument, 
known as the ultra-microscope, which 
magnifies up to 30,000 diameters, or 
900 million times the size, objects can 
be distinguished that have a diameter 
of only one. five-millionth of an inch. 

Of course, no details of the structure 
of such minute objects are visible, but 
when suspended in water they are 
observed to be in a state of movement. 
They are so small that they pass through 
ordinary fine blotting-paper. For a 
long time the reason for the movement 
in water was.a mystery, but it is now 
believed to be due to ;the fact that the 
particles in suspension ate pushed about 
by the water molecules, round them. 

To be moved about in this way the 
particles must be almost infinitesimal 
iu size, and it is believed that the move¬ 
ments they show are similar to the 
movements of the molecules themselves. 

Seeing the Infinitely Little 

Shall we ever be able to get a micro¬ 
scope so powerful that it will show us a 
molecule ? ' Science believes not. While 
the ultra-microscope enables us to 
detect an object as small as a five- 
millionth part of an inch in diameter— 
that is, the 25 : million-millionth of a 
square inch in size--a molecule of 
hydrogen is only one-thirtiethi of this. 

The principle of the ultra-microscope 
is simply that, instead of directing a 
powerful, beam of light into the micro¬ 
scope through the liquid to be examined, 
it is sent horizontally into the liquid at 
right angles to the line of vision—from 
the side. ; Then, if the liquid is optically 
empty—if it has no floating particles— 
there is nothing to reflect the light, and 
the field of vision appears quite dark. 

If, on the other hand, tiny particles 
are present in tho liquid, the light is 
reflected, and, the minute points of 
light stand out against the dark back¬ 
ground, making the particles visible. 
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SHALL A RIVER 
RUN WILD? 

A CRISIS ON THE MEDWAY 

Who Will Pay to Keep Up the 
Great Kent Waterway ? 

A DISASTER OF THE WAR 

How is it that- lands once rich and 
prosperous have become poor and de¬ 
solate ? Generally the succession of 
destructive evils has been first war, then 
poverty, and then neglect, ending with 
ruin. Is that to be the cdiirse of events 
in Kent along .the upper course of the 
River Medway ? 

That famous Wealden river has hither¬ 
to been navigable for'barges up to Ton- 
bridge, 43 miles .from the sea, and the 
tolls levied on the barges have helped to 
provide the Upper Medway, Conser¬ 
vancy Board with the 'money needed for 
keeping the locks in order and con¬ 
trolling the stream. But the barges 
were sent over to Belgium for use in the 
Flanders war zone, and have not re¬ 
turned, and the traffic on the upper 
Medway has ceased. - -■ ' _ 

Danger of Overflows 

The Conservancy Board . is accord¬ 
ingly left with an'income insufficient 
for the work it has to do. Nay, hoping 
for the return of business, it has run 
deeply into debt-at its bank, and now 
the bank wants the Board to pay back 
the money that has been .borrowed. 
But the'Board can neither pay back the 
money it has spenri nor continue the 
expense of- controlling the river. 

What, then, can be done ? Neither 
the bank nor the' Conservancy Board 
can be blamed, and the Board cannot 
continue its work without funds. It 
will be obliged to pass from poverty to 
neglect, and leave the river to take care 
of itself. That means that the Medway 
.will cease to be a-navigable stream in 
its upper reaches,'and that its useful¬ 
ness will be lessened and -therg will be 
danger of damage.from sudden overflow. 

Preserving Locks and Banks 

What is the remedy ? .. Tonbridge, 
standing on the threatened part of the 
river, and relying on the stream for 
drainage, business, and amusement, is 
willing to do its share in paying for the 
upkeep of the river; but Tonbridge's 
rate will not relieve the Conservancy 
Board of all its difficulties. A larger area 
of the lands served by the river must be 
made responsible for the preservation of 
the river’s locks, and banks. To this 
many of the people likely to be taxed will 
object, and the situation is very difficult. 

What is needed is that all rivers like 
the Medway should be brought under 
the control of. a Single authority. It is 
the same river from source to sea, and 
all the people who live in,the valley are 
interested in its guardianship, though 
not for the same reasons. The authority 
responsible for ;its control should be 
able to deal fairly with the varying in¬ 
terests of all to whom the stream is a 
helper, whether for irrigation or trade 
or health or pleasure; 

River Famous in History 

It would be a happy issue out of these 
Kentish difficulties if this famous river, 
passing through The Weald by Ton- 
bridge, Maidstone, Rochester, and Chat¬ 
ham, to Sheerness and the Nore, should 
be the instrument for introducing a 
broader and more scientific management 
of our inland waterways, for the Medway 
is a stream of, high repute in history. 

On its banks at-Hailing were found 
the remains of some of the earliest 
specimens of mankind who inhabited 
these islands. Rochester was a 'strong¬ 
hold in Roman times, and even more 
famous under the Norman kings. Neg¬ 
lect and ruin can least of all be afforded 
on a waterway. that serves one of the 
richest and fairest regions of England, 
full of gracious memories. 


DOING WITHOUT 
RAILWAYS 

Curious Proposal in the 
West Indies 

BACK TO THE ROAD 

It seems incredible that in the twen¬ 
tieth century any country should be 
considering .the possibility of giving up 
its railway, altogether and returning to 
road transport.. 

Yet this is,the proposition the British 
c'olony of Barbadoes has been discussing. 
The House of Assembly, the Parliament 
of the-colony,, appointed a committee 
to go into the matter and report on the 
proposal.to abandon its one railway and 
develop road transport in its place. 

The committee has now reported, and 
recommends the retention of the rail¬ 
way;- but a section of the colony'is 
opposed to this decision. 

'. Of course,-Barbadoes is .not a large 
country. It is the most easterly island 
of the West Indies, a little larger than 
the Isle of Wight. But while the popula¬ 
tion of the Isle of Wight is only about 
8o,ooo, that of Barbadoes isover 180,000. 

. The island is 2 x miles long by. nearly 
15 broad, and has an area of 166 square 
miles. There are 2 8 miles of railway,, all 
owned by the Government, and 470 miles 
of roads. The interior of the island is 
hilly, the greatest height being 1104 feet! 

Even in a small island like this rail¬ 
ways are useful; especially as nearly 
So,000 acres are under cultivation, and 
there is much produce to’ move-. The 
chief crops are sugar and cotton. But 
every ounce of coal used in the island 
has to be imported, and the difficulty of 
obtaining' coal ■ recently -and the high 
price that has to be paid has made it 
very difficult' to : run the 'railway profit¬ 
ably.' Hence the proposal to do away 
with the railway, and rely upon roads. 

It is indeed strange that, exactly a 
century after the British Parliament sanc¬ 
tioned the very first railway—the Stock- 
ton and Darlington—-another British 
Parliament has been considering 
whether it should abandon its railway 
altogether. '' ' Pictures on page 7 

EINSTEIN, FIDDLER 
Famous Scientist’s Recreation 
HOW DARWIN LOST HIS LOVE 
FOR MUSIC 

Professor Einstein, who rather more 
than a year ago startled the world with 
his new theories about light, and has re¬ 
cently been to London to lecture, has been 
visiting America and playing a violin yi!o 
at ,a great charity concert in New York. 

Few .people know that this distin¬ 
guished scientist is an accomplished 
musician. Music is, in fact, his chief 
recreation, and he is both a skilful 
violinist and a'clever pianist. 

Professor Einstein is quite self-taught, 
and his two 'favourite composers are 
Mozart and Bach. He loves the Old 
Masters, whose works, he says, appeal to 
his logical and scientific mind ; but 
modern music he does not profess to 
appreciate or' understand. 

In this appreciation of music Eins¬ 
tein is a striking and curious contrast 
to Darwin, who though he loved music 
in his early days lost his interest in it 
as he grew older. 

-He has told us himself that up to the 
age of thirty music gave him ■ great 
delight. When at Cambridge he was a 
member of a musical group, and would 
often time his walks so as to be able'to 
hear. on week-days the anthem in 
King's College Chapel. 

Yet even at that time Darwin was 
utterly destitute of any ear for music, 
and could never perceive a discord or 
keep time and hum a tune correctly. 
His musical friends soon learned this, 
and-used to test him with various well- 
known tunes played more quickly or 
slowly than usual. “ God save the King, ’ ’ 
he says, “ thus played was a sore puzzle.” 


THESPONDYLAND 

ITS LODGERS 

Free Board and Lodging 

NEW MYSTERY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 

«• From a Professor’s Chair 

An injurious insect is /sometimes 
checked by an ichneumon fly which lays 
its eggs in the early stage of the creature 
—in a caterpillar, for instance. The 
grubs Which emerge from the ichneumon' 
fly’s eggs devour the caterpillar. 

: But it sometimes happens that another 
insect lays its eggs in the ichneumon 
grubs, so that there may be three 
animals . one within the other.. A 
parasite may be preyed on by another 
parasite, and the verse is familiar. 

Large fleas have little fleas,-/ 

Upon.their backs to bite ’em, 

'•. And little fleas have 'lesser fleas, 

• _ And so ad infinitum. 

Here is a recently discovered case. 
On the Pearl Banks of the Persian Gulf 
there is a common, bivalve, called 
Spondylus, which seems to have mi¬ 
grated from the Mediterranean. 

Now, inside the bivalve there lives a 
little pea-crab, almost always a. solitary 
female, who steals some of. thq mollusc’s 
food; As a parasite of the . pea-crab 
there is a degraded crustacean called 
Sacculina, a distant relative of barnacles; 
afid- inside that there , is found a little 
.colony of still smaller crustaceans of a 
vtry -peculiar sort—sevcr.il females, 
manylmales, and intermediate forms. 

.' What a curious linkage—-inside the 
Spondyl is a pea-crab, which- harbours a 
Sacchlina, which gives board and lodg¬ 
ing—not paid for—to another parasite ! 

SPORTS SHIELDS FOR 
SCHOOLS 

Something New for London 
Children 

HIPPY EVENINGS AND THEIR 
HAPPY ENDING 

.The Children’s. Happy Evenings As¬ 
sociation, which has been doing good 
work in London for the last 30 years, 
has now transferred its funds and. 
activities to the London Coqnty Council- 
Six challenge shields have been pro¬ 
vided and endowed with the money for 
competition between schools, and about 
/34 a year will be available, besides, 
for buying sports equipment. for the 
schools where the work of the Associa¬ 
tion h'as been carried on. 

' On each challenge shield a name will 
be engraved. A Queen 'Mary shield 
will be competed for by boys’ schools, 
and one for girls’ schools ;, the other 
shields will be named after the honorary 
officials of the Association. ■ 

Basket-ball and hockey are two of the 
sports approved for'competition among 
girls’ schools, and cricket and football 
are the approved games for boys. 

-The London districts over which these 
competitive sports will extend are, for 
girls, Bethnal Green, Bow and Bromley, 
.and Poplar, Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, 
Southwark, Holborn, and St. Pancras; 
for boys, the competitions will be held 
in..the City, Limehouse, Mile End, and 
YVhitechapel, and St. George’s, Shore- 
ditchj North Lambeth, Brixton, Ken- 
nington, and Norwood. 

IMMENSE GAIN OF LIFE 
Diseases Practically Extinct 

The death rate from fever is now the 
lowest in the-history of England, and 
the lowest of any country in the world. 

The five principal fevers—typhus, 
typhoid, cholera, smallpox, and scarlet 
fever—are now almost completely under 
control, says Dr. - William Hunter, 
senior physician to the London Fever 
Hospital, and the first four are on the 
point of extinction. 

That is one of the greatest ■ modern 
achievements of science, and means an 
incalculable gain of. human happiness. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

SCHOOLMASTER WHO 
MADE GREAT MEN 

Author Who Would Not be 
an Archbishop 

A VERY HONEST MAN 


June 12. Dr. .Arnold-died at Rugby ..... 1842- 

13. Agricola born at Frejus, France. . . ’.37 A.D. 

14. Benedict,Arnold died in London ; * 1801 

15 Wat Tyler.kilfed at Smithfield.1381 

16. Bishop Butler died at Bath. 1752 . 

17. Battle of .^.linker Hill. ..1775 


18. Gecrge Grote,' historian, died in London. 1871 

Arnold of Rugby 

in 1828 Rugby School needed a“head- 
* master, and Thomas Arnold, aged 
33, was appointed because one of .-his- 
letters of: recommendation sard that if 
he got the post he would “ change the 
face of education throughout the public-: 
schools of England.” . 

And that'is what he did. How he did 
it is described by a great writer in this 
way, “He.worked into the .common, 
small, apple-eating English boy the- 
belief that there are great subjects, > 
strange. problems, that knowledge has 
an indefinite value, and that life is a 
serious and solemn thing.” . >' . 

Arnold was master of Rugby for only 
14'years before he died, bnt in that time. 
he-inspired an astonishing number of' 
men .of -splendid mina and character 
and made the school famous every¬ 
where. You can see the school from the , 
boys’ point of view in “Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays,” by Tom Hughes, who was . 
a scholar there. The small boy Arthur, 
of the story became the famous. Dean. 
Stanley .of Westminster Abbey, and he 
it was who wrote the Life of Dr. Arnold. - 

Joseph Butler 

r\R. Joseph Butler,. Bishop of' 
Durham,, wrote a book that 
clergymen and ministers have to study, 
as a rule, in much the same way as 
children study schoolbooks. 

It is called “The Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitu¬ 
tion and Course of Nature,” and it shows 
there is - a likeness between ' God’s 
ordering of the natural world outside 
us and of Christianity as it affects- our 
souls. • 

The book was an argument about 
points that were being talked of when 
it was published in 1736, but are not 
vital now. However, it is a fine example 
of difficult argument. 

Butler was known to the queen-of 
George -II. Then for years she missed 
him, and remarked- to a- friend of his 
that she'supposed he was dead. “No, 
not dead, but buried,” said his friend. 
The fact was he was living quietly, a" 
rector in the country, writing this book. 
So the queen spoke to the king about 
hbn, and’the king made him a bishop 
arid offeredhim an archbishopric, which 
he refused. 

George Grote 

f.orge Grote was a London banker 
who devoted a large part ,of ,31 
years, to writing a History of Ancient 
Greece, and did it. so well that : the 
Prime Minister of the day, Mr. Gladstone, 
offered to make him a lord. But George 
Grote, who.was a very strict Radical, 
refused to be a lord; 

In his earlier life he was a Member 
of Parliament for the City of'London, 
and he helped greatly' in establishing 
the University of London. 

Though he went to work at his father's 
bank at the age of 16 he became learned 
in many ways. Twice a week, in'his 
younger days, he and other earnest-men 
met in the City, from half-past eight 
till ten in the morning, before business 
began, to discuss important questions. 

Since Grote wrote his History of 
Greece a great deal more than he knew, 
or could know, has been found out 
about the earliest ages in that region, 
through excavations, but his story of 
Greek history in later times remains 
very valuable. 

Grote was buried in : .Westminster 
Abbey, honoured by all. 
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AEROPLANE THAT FLOATS 
Speed, Safety, and Luxury on 
the Airways 

The air services between London and 
the -Continent are once more itr full 
working order. 

Everything is done for the comfort of- 
passengers, most of the machines having 
luxuriously-fitted interiors, and flying is 
now considered as safe as any other 
mode of transport, while the cost is not 
much more than first-class, travelling 
by rail and sea. 

The most economical machine at 
present in use is undoubtedly the DH 18, 
and the constructors of that aeroplane 
are now engaged on an improved model 
with which it is hoped to carry eight 
passengers and luggage for a -total cost 
of about 4|d. a mile. 

An interesting feature of this new 
aeroplane is that an air balloon is fitted 
into the rear part of the fuselage, thus 
ensuring the machine floating should a 
forced descent have to be made over the 
sea. A sliding door in the roof will 
provide an exit in case of emergency. 

It is hoped that the new machine, 
fitted with a Napier-Lion engine of 450 
horse-power, will travel 120 miles an hour. 


A HOUSEWIFE’S PRIDE 
In the Very Long Ago 

' An American excavation party has 
unearthed a curious and pathetic mum- 
m ', surrounded by the relics of a good 
Egyptian woman’s domestic pride. 

Apparently all the household linen 
had been sacrificed to accompany the 
released soul to another world. ■ 

About 40 linen sheets, large, beautiful, 
finely fringed, and in excellent con¬ 
dition, made up a touching tribute to 
the deceased; and the most human 
part of their message to the .finders 
of them, in this new era of the world’s 
existence, is that some. of the sheets 
had been diligently mended with,care. 

What a story this household treasure 
of a vanished world offers' to the 
imagination ! . 


DOG DELIVERS THE C.N. 
A Newsagent and His Mate 

A newsagent, in South Wales has a clever 
dog, Nora by name, trained to help him in the 
delivery of the C.N. Her master writes an 
interesting account of her helpfulness. ’ 

. Nora was two years old before I, 
trained her to deliver newspapers.' 
Now she is five. I trained her by en¬ 
couraging her with a sweet. 

All I have to do now is to walk along 
the road and give her the papers. She 
knows where to go as well as I do. If 
the gate is open she trots up the path, 
drops the paper on the doorstep, and 
comes back. If the gate is shut she 
will stand by till I come up and open it. 

She delivers to one customer about a 
quarter • of a mile away where, if the 
gate is'shut,'she can crawl under it. As 
many of the houses lie a long distance 
from the road she is kept very busy, 
and saves me much walking. 

Nora waits outside the shop in the 
morning till the train comes in, and if 
I am late she runs in barking to tell me 
the train is coming. 

She is quite a character in the village, 
and if I went to the station without her 
everybody would ask “ Where is Nora ? " 

She seems to believe in an eight hours’ 
day,-for she will seldom come with me 
on my evening round. Picture on page 12 

NATURE’S FREE FOOD 
Popularising the Fungus 

i Mushrooms rank as the aristocrats of 
the fungus world, and are looked upon as 
a delicacy, and sold at a high price; 
but there are numerous other kinds of 
fungus as edible as the mushroom. 

A special association has been formed, 
with headquarters at Heilbron, with the 
.object of popularising the use of whole¬ 
some fungus in order to help out the 
scarcity of . foodstuffs in .Central Europe. 

Some time ago the C.N. monthly. 
My Magazine, gave a unique set of pho¬ 
tographs of all the edible wild growths 
in lanes and fields.. ' 


BISHOPS AND CASTLES 
How the Money Goes 

■ Complaints are often made against 
the largeness pf the sums paid to the 

■chief bishops of the-Established Church, 

■ but the bishops themselves reply that 
they are impoverished by their historical 
surroundings. They are expected to 
sustain a stately position that is beyond 
their means and outside their true work. 

The Bishop of Winchester is expected 
’ to live in the fine historic castle at 
.Farnham ; but with, prices at their 
present level he cannot ‘ afford it, and 
• now the castle is to be let. 

1 The Bishop of London is burdened 
with Fulham Palace, encircled by a moat 
that costs /400 a year to keep up, .and 
.then is denounced as a nuisance. 

So Dr. Ingram pleads with the 
London County Council to take the 
, moat over and use it fo‘r public purposes 
at the public expense. 

It certainly seems to be no part of a 
; religious leader’s proper work to preserve, 
at the expense of religious funds, 
historical relics. If they are worth 
preserving- the preservation should be 
paid for by the generations that will 
have the advantage of them. 

THE PROBLEM OF EGYPT 
Fights in Alexandria 

The problem of the government -of 
Egypt has been further entangled by- 
faction fights that have, taken place in 
Alexandria. -Scores have been killed 
. and hundreds wounded. 

The Europeans involved are chiefly 
, Greeks. No British were molested. 

Alexandria is a port inhabited by a 
mixed population, and a widespread 
feeling exists that its government solely 
by Egyptians would be impracticable. 

The present government of Egypt is, 
happily, inclined to pursue a moderate 
policy, broadly in agreement with the 
recommendations of Lord Milner’s com¬ 
mission ; but a few men who exercise a 
strong influence over the kind of people 
who demonstrate and shout in the 
streets remain disturbing figures. 


NO MORE POOR DICK 
WHITTINGTONS 

Cost of Being Lord Mayor of 
London £20,000 a Year 

We have all rejoiced, over the fact that 
London has at present a sort of modern 
Dick Whittington for Lord Mayor, a 
man who has risen by honest effort from 
poverty to the highest civic post. 

But poor boys of today, as they listen 
to the mellow chimes of Bow bells and 
imagine in that'a call to themselves, will 
be a little shaken and saddened by a 
revelation which has just been made. 

Only a rich man may ride in that 
famous mayoral coach. , It costs ^20,000 
to be Lord Mayor .of London for a year ! 

So if we are to accept the old legend 
as to the value of Dick Whittington’s 
cat, the boy of today who wants to be 
Lord Mayor of London of tomorrow 
must have, not one puss as an asset, but 
a veritable menagerie to' enable him to 
follow the immortal Dick. 


HANDLING A LIVE WIRE 
Brave Act on a Tramcar 

A Scottish miner, whose, name is un¬ 
known, has proved himself possessed cf 
some knowledge and more courage. 

An overhead wire on the Falkirk 
tramway snapped, and one end of it fell 
bn the top of a passing car after striking 
a passenger in the face and burning her. 

To touch such’ a wire is to receive an 
electric shock that may kill. Only by 
wearing ’non-conducting gloves can the 
wire be safely handled. And this, no 
doubt, a miner on the car knew ; but, 
while some of the passengers were panic- 
stricken, he wrapped his handkerchief 
tightly round his fingers, and, thus partly 
protected, picked up the wire and flung 
it from the car. 

It v as a very brave act, made possible 
by lcuowledge and daring, and contrasted 
curiously with the action of a soldier who 
jumped from the top of the car, fracturing 
an arm and spraining an ankle. 
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Smile 

A boy in America, who has lost the 
power to smile through an accident, has 
been awarded a thousand pounds. 

A thousand pounds seems a 
great deal of money. It 
would buy a motor-car. It would 
buy an income of a pound a week 
for life. But as a set-off against 
the loss of a smile it is a miserable 
sum. A million pounds would be 
too little for that. 

Have you ever thought what 
the world would be like without 
the power to smile ? It would be 
a grim world. There are a few 
men and women-—thank Heaven 
very few—who scarcely ever 
smile, and one hastens to _ get 
away from them. They cast a 
shadow round about them. 

Smiling faces make their 
wearers welcome everywhere. 
They help those who are happy 
to feel happier, and those who are 
sad to remember that sadness 
will pass. A sympathetic smile 
softens the harshness of any mis¬ 
fortune.' A kindly smile is the 
most encouraging, aid to those 
who are in trouble. 

That poor boy in America may 
have the wish to show people 
that he likes them, but how can 
lie if he cannot smile ? He may 
feel affection welling up in his 
breast, but he must put it into 
clumsy words ; he cannot ex¬ 
press it by that swiftest of all 
telegrams', an unmistakable 
smile.- He has lost one of the 
rarest of all human delights, the 
joy of expressing pleasure at sight. 

Smiles are the lubricant which 
keeps the machine of life running 
sweetly. If they are absent there 1 
is jarring and grinding, there is 
loss of efficiency as well as 
temper. If we all smiled at one 
another as we go through life 
there would be no strikes, there 
would be neither flaunting rich 
nor envious poor; we should 
understand each other, and try, to 
look at things from the other’s 
point of view. 

If the early artists had painted 
that smile in Galilee the whole 
history of Christianity might 
have been different. How He 
must have smiled when He 
healed sick people, when He 
joined in happy feasts, when He 
bade sinners go and sin no more. 
And. when He gathered children 
round Him it was by His winning 
smile. Children always know 
their friends by that. 

A smile is the sign of comrade¬ 
ship. To smile is to acknowledge 
the brotherhood of man ; not to 
smile is to be not far removed 
from a denial of God, for how 
can the heart be right toward 
the Ruler of the Universe if it 
never prompts us to break forth 
into a joyous recognition of His 
beneficence, of the music and the 
gladness of the earth ?, 

To lose such a gift is a poor 
exchange for a thousand pounds. 


The Man Who Knows 

JTinstein has been to London, and we 
have all been glad to have among 
us this wonderful little man. How 
good it must be to know so much 
about. something that nobody can 
argue-with you about it! 

© 

A Good Starting Point 

Which is the best starting point for a 
life ? Is it from a rich home, or a 
comfortable home, or a poor home ? 

Each has some advantages and 
some disadvantages. The boy or girl 
born into a rich family, unless a start 
is made with right thoughts in the 
mind and right feelings in the heart, 
has many temptations. For such 
education is easy, and pleasing man¬ 
ners are often inherited, but idleness 
and empty pleasures arc temptations 
that weaken character. ; 

The poor find the way of education 
long and steep, and often have to 
grow out of roughness and a lack of 
quiet ease in behaviour. But if they 
succeed their difficulties have a bracing 
effect, and they know life better than 
those who never knew want. 

Perhaps children are most fortunate 
who begin with fair pomfort around 
therii, but not enough to make them 
soft and remove the need for effort. 

But it is well that all should think 
about' these things and determine 
quite early to' see what is right and. do 
what is right, and have faith in good¬ 
ness and pursue noble ends, believing 
in Divine guidance and help. 

Before all who act in. that spirit 
there lies a clear way into the world’s 
true aristocracy. 

® 

• Too Great a Price 

'Y’here are two:uses for egrets. One 
is to be' killed for decorating 
women’s hats, until all the birds are 
exterminated; and : women find, some 
other means of looking beautiful; the 
other is to keep alive the cotton crop. 

Egypt has made up her mind that 
the ruin of her cotton is too great a 
price to pay for a woman’s hat, and it 
is a thrilling page of natural history 
that we print on our front page. 

Is it not remarkable that it has taken 
at least ten years to get through the 
House of Commons a Bill to protect 
these birds, these beautiful friends of 
humanity, against entire destruction ? 

It Must Not Be 

W E gladly help these words of the 
British Ambassador at Washing¬ 
ton on their way round the world : 

We must not forget the evils of war. 
Let us resolve that it must not be again. 
Another war cannot be waged without 
horrors indescribable. New weapons have 
been devised, among them the use of 
bacteria to spread disease, which are too 
horrible to contemplate. It must not be. 

As far as in us lies we pledge our 
heart and mind and soul to stop this 
great infamy. ’ : 


Where He Was Goins* 

r J"’ hat is a capital story from Mr. 

Filson Young’s new book. It 
tells how Admiral Beatty received a 
telegram in the first December of the 
war. 

It was Sir George Warrender who 
telegraphed from his ship, “ Scar¬ 
borough being shelled. I am proceed¬ 
ing towards Hull." 

And it was Lord Beatty who replied, 
“ Are you ? I am goihg to Scar¬ 
borough.’’ . ' 

It seemed the proper place to go to, 
after all. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

gin Harry Lauder finds the way to 
get a friend is to be one. Sounds 
rather like keeping yourself to yourself 
though, doesn’t it ? 

0 

A site-seer : The surveyor..' 

a 

Most babies,” according to a mother, 
“ are liable to swallow their toys.” 
They have such a taste for pleasure ! 

Q 

" 'J'rade depends,” says Sir R. Home, 
‘.‘on people selling and people buy¬ 
ing.” • And some¬ 
times on -people 
begin sold. 

0 

Honey is said to 
be a good 
tonic. ‘ At any 
rate it makes the 
bees wax, 
a 

JTarmers com- 
. plain ' - that 
there is too much 
grass. • Why not 
cut it ? 

0 . 

Justice Darling 
finds that 
** nothing makes 
public men like 
papers.” And they make them all of the 
same type. 

E ' ' " 

West Riding is to have mounted police. 

The ratepayers will be saddled with 
the cost. 

0 

A walking stick : A wooden leg. 

0 

XyO wonder Government offices are 
charged with wasting time. The 
other day a junior clerk took an hour 
to make a minute. 

© 

The Hill-Tops 

Our greeting to G. G., who sends these 
charming lines to the Morning Post. 

There’s One Who walks our hill-tops 
At the coming in of Spring ; 

The freshets leap beside Him, 

And all about Him sing. 

The skylarks on the wing. 

He brings in either pocket 
A gift for our delight: 

From one He takes a handful 
Of daisies, new and bright, 

And snows them on the height; 

Then, straightway, from the other 
He scatters far and wide ; 

The little yellow pansies 

That ’mid the hollow's hide, 

Like children, open-eyed. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If a : cricketer can 
be, caught out when, 
not in 
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Who Is England ? 

• By Harold Begbie 

YY7hen you’redown and outand hope-, 
v less, and a demon at your side 
Whispers, “ What’s the use of trying ? 

Chuck it up, and let things slide,” 
Just sit down and think.pt England: 

she whose cradle was a grave, 

She who had to win to freedom from 
the bondage, of a slave. 

Tell yourself‘her tale of glory, then 
let England’s dead reply 
To the question of your spirit, “ Who 
is England if not I ? ” 


{England, once the least of nations, 
where the Roman Eagle flew. 
Where the sons of Thor came burning, 
where the mighty Norman slew, 
See how now, supreme in splendour, 
leading all the world’s advance, 
First to crush the Prussian serpent, 
first to save the soul of France, 
Standing like a granite lighthouse 
where the fiercest waves are hurled, 
In herself secure ’and giving light to 
all the trembling world. 

^HAT is England’s glorious story but 
the story one by one 
Of her children sternly minded that 
their duty should be done ? 

Each for ever holding firmly to the 
simple rules of right, 

Each with dauntless' heart believing 
wrong can never win a fight. . 
These were England, and they fash¬ 
ioned all the grandeur that we see. 
And their blood that won the triumph 
Hows for God in you and me. 

© 


A Desirable Family 
Residence 

We-like this note that came among our 
letters the other day. 

T Ik threw down his newspaper with 
1 1 .a gesture of ’ impatience, - and 
looked up at me .with-a smile which, 
invited confidence. We were fellow- 
passengers in a train. 

“ I wish they wouldn’t use tliat 
Greek word,” he said, rubbing bis 
knees. : “ I believe it is responsible for 
all the muddle-headedness that is how. 
making chaos of .our industrial.life.”. 

“ What, word is that ? ” I enquired. 

“ Economics,” he replied. “ It 
comes to us from . Oikonomia, and 
doesn’t mean a row between capital 
and labour, but simply House-Law, 
the science of managing a house.” 


I nodded-. 

“ Now, if people asked themselves,” 
he said, “ what is the first principle 
in managing a house, they would soon 
see how to manage the State. The 
first principle is unity. A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. 
You can’t have a happy home if 
mother is flinging flat-irons at father, 
father is .spending his wages in drink, 


and the children are left alone to 


forage for themselves. 

“ What we want is Unity House. 
Let us stop talking about economics 
and get a good housekeeper. England 
isn’t a menagerie, and ought not to be 
a convalescent home. England is— 
well, it ought to .be a very desirable 
family residence.” 


i 
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The Baby penguin at the Zoo 


A WALK DOWN A 
CONTINENT 

WONDER MARCH OF A FEW 
SHEPHERDS 
How They Led Their Sheep 
Into Patagonia 

A ROMANCE OF THE 
FALKLAND ISLANDS 

By Our Natural Historian 

We hear much of the sheep of Aus¬ 
tralia, but little or nothing of the sheep 
of Patagonia. The island continent has 
about 78 million of these animals, yet 
Patagonia, we are informed today, is 
one of the greatest sheep-raising regions 
of the world. 

The rise of Australia’s flocks from a 
few sheep taken to her from over the 
broad ocean is one of the romances of 
man’s triumph over natural conditions ; 
yet, in a different. way, the story of 
Patagonia’s sheep is every whit as 
strange and fascinating. 

Forty years ago the great inland 
plains of Patagonia were silent, un¬ 
inhabited wastes, but they had pos¬ 
sibilities known to a few. Those who 
knew the possibilities included a little 
company of hard-headed, resolute Scot¬ 
tish sheep farmers toiling zealously for 
■small gains in the 1 wind-and-rain-swept 
Falkland Islands lying off' the South 
American coast. 

A Daring Scheme 

The Falkland Islands give an im¬ 
mortal name to the only clear-cut, con¬ 
clusive naval victory of the. Great War, 
the important -sea battle which saved 
Australasia from the German fleet of 
Von Spee; but it was on sheep that the 
Falklands were previously living, it is 
on sheep that they will live in future, 
and it was a few owners of sheep in the 
Falklands who, 40 years ago, conceived 
the daring scheme of extending their 
operations to Patagonia, land of actual 
mystery and legendary giants. 

They left their stormy island homes 
and went to . Argentina. They bought 
sheep iu the Argentine and set out with 
them for'Patagonia. There were no rail¬ 
ways, and shipping was too expensive, 
so these’ Falkland Scots marched their 
sheep as centuries before their ancestors 
had marched sheep and cattle from 
Scotland into England—they marched 
them down half a continent! 

Journey of Two Years 

The journey of the first flock of do¬ 
mestic sheep that ■ reached Patagonia 
occupied two years. The mind turns at 
the thought to that marvellous voyage 
of' Hanno and his Carthaginians who, 
nearly 25 centuries ago, sailed down the 
east coast of Africa,.round the Cape, 
and up the west coast to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, a journey occupying three years, 
during which the crew had to sow crops 
on land and harvest them for food as 
they went. This two years’ march of 
the first flock to the Patagonian plains 
surely ranks as the pastoral equivalent 
of Hanno’s splendid maritime feat. 
f Hanno had his little ships to which 
to retreat in case of danger on shore 
after his landings ; but these shepherds 
had to face it out where they stood, 
against wild beasts and wild men, 
against all the extremes of weather, 
finding food and shelter and raiment as 
they went. 

The Promised Land 

They accomplished their amazing 
task. For two years men and sheep 
marched, and at last they reached the 
promised land. They came to rest in 
the quiet, unpeopled plains of Patagonia. 

Fortune prospered the labours of 
these hardy Scots. Their flock multi¬ 
plied and waxed numerous. It proved 
the suitability of Patagonia for sheep 
farming, and today the little enterprise 
begun by those men of vision from the 
Falklands has grown to the value of a 
gold mine. The British sheep farms 
alone in Patagonia are now worth over 
ten million pounds, and all this wealth 
has co'me from that romantic march 
down a continent. See World Map 


T t may be remembered that in October 
1919 an interesting event occurred 
in the beautiful zoo in Edinburgh. One 
of the king penguins laid an egg, from 
which there was hatched out a vigorous 
young bird. 

It is now interesting to learn that the 
young penguin, born so far from its 
Antarctic home,.continues to thrive. It 
passed through its first moulting in 
May 1920, and is now anything but a 
baby. It can still be distinguished from 
the others because it has not yet 
acquired the orange-coloured patches 
on the sides of the head and throat. 

During the past year two more king 
penguin eggs were laid, but unfor¬ 
tunately neither developed. When the 


An official inquiry is to be made into 
the effect of Daylight Saving on the 
health of school-children. 

During the recent elections for the 
North of Ireland Parliament all the 
public-houses were closed. 

Drought at Barbadoes 

The long-continued drought at Barba- 
does, where practically no rain has fallen 
this year, is increasingly serious, and all 
the crops are threatened. 

An International Law Court 

Thirty-four nations have now signed 
the statute for setting up an Interna¬ 
tional Court of Justice. The latest 
to do so is Czecho-Slovakia. 

A Jackdaw’s Great Nest 

An Essex lassie, eight years old, who 
has been allowed to mount up inside 
the church steeple, says that after 
passing the bells her passage was stopped 
by a stack of twigs higher than herself. 
It was a jackdaw’s nest with four eggs. 


first of these two was. found it was in 
the possession of the mother of the 
“ baby," and along with her mate she 
tried hard to keep another bird from 
taking it from her. 

This was thought to be an attempt at 
robbery, for it is one of the little ways 
of penguins to steal one another’s eggs. 
Subsequent inquiry showed, however, 
that the supposed w r ould-be robber was 
really the layer of the egg. As soon, as 
she recovered her property the two 
others left her alone. The real mother 
brooded on this egg from July 11 to 
September 11, but her pathetic patience 
was of no avail. The second egg was 
laid on July 23, and abandoned by the 
mother bird after a four weeks’ brooding. 


A fox-trap set on a Ross-shire moun¬ 
tain caught a golden eagle with a wing¬ 
span of seven feet. 

A local paper at Oswestry, being short 
of gas through the coal strike, used a 
farm tractor to drive its machinery. 

500-Years-Ofd War Memorial 

A 15th century wall fountain from 
Florence is being set up at Little 
Gaddesden, in Hertfordshire, as a war 
memorial. 

Across the Atlantic on a Baft 

Mr. Jeremiah Mullane, who died 
recently in New York, crossed the 
Atlantic in 1867, with two companions, 
on a raft only 22 feet long. The voyage 
lasted 43 days. 

Forth© Roof of Olympia 

Olympia is being arranged like a 
Roman arena forthe International Horse 
Show on June 18. From the roof will 
hang a canopy of-blue made of 100,000 
square feet of cloth. 
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THE IDOL THEY 
BOWED DOWN TO 

SAD FATE OF THE GREAT 
HINDENBURG 

Who Will Buy Him For 
Firewood? 

WARNING TO THOSE ABOUT TO 
MAKE NEW WARS 

If some grim Thomas Carlyle of the 
future tries to write, with scornful and 
powerful truth, the story of the great 
European War, he will have ready to his 
hand a symbol, gross and material, that 
at once reveals the spirit which caused 
the war, and enforces the greatest lesson 
the war offers to mankind. 

That - symbol Is the wooden idol, 
erected in Berlin in a frenzy of enthu¬ 
siasm, in honour of Hindenburg and 
militarism. The whole story of mankind 
does not contain any episode more iron¬ 
ically illuminating than this colossal 
statue and its swift fate. 

It was'the spirit of Prussian mili¬ 
tarism, working, like a leaven in tlie 
German mind for sixty years, that not 
only made the terrible war possible, but 
made' it certain to come ; and Hinden¬ 
burg, the big, blunt, dogged Prussian 
general, was German militarism made 
visible in the form of a man. 

Give Him a Statue 

Was it not Hindenburg the Massive 
who, when Germany had lost her first 
rush on Paris in the autumn of 1914, 
rolled back the invading Russian hosts 
from East Prussia ? The German dream 
of conquest centred on this man, the 
human image of the German god of war. 

And so the crowd, reared from child¬ 
hood to worship militarism, cried, 
" Give him a statue in the great Avenue 
of Victory in the heart of Berlin." . An 
enormous wooden statue was set up, and 
enthusiasm was invited, and money 
raised by a charge for every iron nail that 
any proud patriot drove into the statue. 

There, in all its grossness and ugliness, 
stood the braggart, vulgar form of mili¬ 
tarism as it appeals to an unthinking 
mob, ready to follow the primeval in¬ 
stincts of the man of the Cave Age. 

Well, the war is over. The better 
mind of Germany has slowly—very 
slowly—emerged from its long stagna¬ 
tion under a deadening militarism. Ger¬ 
many is feeling her way back towards the 
civilisation she forsook while she wor¬ 
shipped the military brutality that spat 
in the drinking water of thirsty prisoners 
and beat sick enemies with butts of rifles. 

A Lesson and a Warning 

And what of the heroic statue of 
Hindenburg under this change of mind ? 
The sequel to that craze of brute wor¬ 
ship comes into this advertisement: 

Iron Hindenburg—For sale, whole 
or in parts, for firewood. Apply, &c. 
Rusted and rotting as the German war 
fever subsided, the statue stood for two 
years in a state of neglect; now it is 
ready for burning! 1 

The symbolism is complete. The iron 
Hindenburg represents the sordid failure 
of the whole idea of Militarism every¬ 
where. The idea of brute force has 
crumbled into disgrace and decay, for it 
has no more hope to offer an expectant 
world than had the mouthings of the 
Berlin mobs as they hammered the nails 
into the Hindenburg idol. 

Is it not all a rather sad and comical 
story, and a rather plain—if a little 
pathetic—warning to all those who are 
thinking of new wars ? The great war 
gods come crashing to the ground, and 
are apt to be a. comical sight to see at 
the end of it all ; but they are apt, too, 
to be a tragic and a costly business for 
all mankind. 


ROADS OR RAILWAYS IN BARBAD.OES? 



Mule-carts passing through the streets of the capital 

The Parliament of Barbadoes, the most easterly of our West Indian colonies, has just been 
considering whether it should abandon its railway and rely entirely on its road transport. 
* These pictures show what the roads are like. See page 4 

NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE ~ 
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IN THE STREETS 
OF ASKELON 

Bringing the Past to Light 

THE OLDEST PIECE OF 
MUSIC IN THE WORLD? 

Who does not remember the lamen¬ 
tation of David for his friend Jonathan : 

The beauty of Israel is slain upon 
thy high places; how are the mighty 
fallen! 

Tell it not in Gath; publish it not 
in the streets of Askelon! 

Askelon, the city that' came into 
David’s mind in that sad hour, is in the 
news this week. It is one of the fine 
place-names in the Bible that ring 
tunefully in the memory ; but little is 
known about the place except through 
biblical references, though it liad a life 
of over 2500 years. 

However, we shall probably soon know 
more, for Professor Garstang, Director 
of the British School of Archaeology, is 
there carrying on extensive excavations. 

The diggers have now reached a level 
where they are beginning to find traces of 
the people called, in , the Bible, the 
Canaanites. Once Egyptian kings ruled 
in Askelon, and if is hoped light riiay be 
thrown on the early connection between 
Egypt and the .coasts of the Levant. 

Also, it is possible that discoveries may 
be made that will enable ah inscribed 
stone' discovered on the coast of Crete 
13 years ago to be read. Hitherto this 
stone has baffled all who have tried to 
understand its meaning. One suggestion 
is that it is an ancient musical score— 
the oldest in the world. 

No doubt a day will come when this 
stone document wilt give up its .secret, 
and Professor Garstang’s spade work 
brings that day nearer. 


LONDON ON SEA 
Ocean Wharf in the Thames 
WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO THE 
DOCKS? 

The opening,':on June (j, of the first 
ocean wharf in the Thames at Tilbury 
makes London an actual seaport. 

. Hitherto sea-going . vessels coming 
into the Port'of London have had to 
enter one of the many docks along the 
course of the Thames, buf this new 
wharf, a thousand feet long, does away 
with the necessity for the docks, and if it 
proves a success in practical working 
it is possible that wharves by the side of 
the river may in future take the place 
of the docks which in' the past generation' 
were constructed at such enormous 
expense. 

The saving of time that is effected by 
using wharves along' the river, banks 
instead of docks is enormous. Vessels 
can berth at once without having to 
wait for tides to - carry them : into the 
docks; there is no delay due to waiting 
for the opening and shutting .of swing 
bridges over ..the entrances and the 
various dock basins, and the railway by 
wliicli the goods are carried, away can 
run up and down the river bank quite 
hear to the ships that are .unloading 
their cargoes. In fact, the goods ,can be 
practically unloaded directly from the 
vessel into the railway waggons. 

The new wharf at Tilbury has two 
storeys, the lower level being below that 
at which the .vessel, will, discharge its 
cargo, and there are remarkable facilities 
for warehousing and transporting goods 
by rail or barge..- 1. 

The working of this new wharf is being 
looked forward to with ■ great interest 
by transport: authorities. - ■ ■ 


UNDER THREE FLAGS 
ON ONE DAY 

The Mixed West Indies 

The West Indies are, of course, owned 
by several European nations. How 
curiously the ownerships are mixed 
appears in a letter we have received from 
a missionary who reads the C.N. 

The little island of St. Martin is 
divided between France and Holland, 
though it is only 32 sq. miles in area. 
Adjacent is the British island of Anguilla, 
and so near were the national boundaries 
that it -was possible on a Sunday for our 
friend to preach under three national 
flags—British, French, and Dutch ! 

MONKEY CLAIMS A 
KITTEN 

Odd Story from Australia 

By Our Sydney Correspondent 

A monkey has forcibly adopted, a 
kitten and refused to part with it. 

The monkey is owned- by Mr. L. 
Cracknell of Sydney. Its own baby died, 
and it would not be consoled, but. was 
pining away. Mr. Cracknell gave it a 
kitten, and now the monkey refuses to 
part with the kitten, ever) to its own 
mother. The monkey spends hours 
with the kitten in its arms and fiercely 
resents- any attempt to take it away. 


OUR NATURAL WEALTH 
A Student’s Book 

The Natural Wealth of Britain., By S. J. 
Derby. Hodder and Stoughton. $s. 

' 7 , We have not before seen any book 
quite like this, hirst the writer walks us 
about the country studying. the* earth’s 
surface and crust by means of maps, 
pictures, 'and diagrams', and leading us 
to find out what is beneath. 

Then he shows how industry grows 
out of geology, and surveys the mining 
and manufacturing areas of Great Britain. 

The special features of the’ book are 
the number and practical character of 
the diagrams and the close touch kept 
up between the surveying in'the book 
and industry. We are always reminded 
that we are on the track of fruitful 
knowledge.. It is a book for the student 
rather than for the general reader. 

WASTE BECOMES PROFIT 
■Lesson of the Coal Strike 

The coal shortage led a West Brom¬ 
wich firm to experiment with coke dust, 
with the result that it proved to be 
excellent fuel, and the factory has 
b&en kept going on it. '£• 

Twenty boat loads of coal were used 
by this firm every week, but' now they 
will require only two or three loads. 
The coke dust was formerly sent away 
from the g’as-works and ’ tipped as 
useless. Now-the corporation is deriving 
a profit from its sale. 

BIG WHEEL COMING DOWN 
Plaything Made Useful 

The big wheel that has been one of 
the features of Paris is being pulled 
down.. The scaffolding for the work cost 
about £ 6000, other . materials about 
/5000, and the. labour so far /3000. 

There are thousands of pounds of iron 
in the wheel, which it is hoped to use in 
restoring the devastated .areas. 


KILL IT. , , 

With the arrival of the wm;m weather 
our old- enemy the house-fly once again 
makes its appearance, and it will be 
seen in increasing numbers as the days 
grow warmer. 

It has been said that a single pair of 
flies may have 25 million descendants in 
40 days, and each of these may carry 
millions of germs, settling -on food and 
spreading pestilence. 

Prevention is better Than cure, and 
the wise, thing to do is to kill as-many 
flies as possible now. 


IMPRISONED WATERS 

Vaster Than All Our 
Rivers 

THE FLOODS THAT POUR 
INTO THE SILENT MINES 

In the early days of the coal strike 
many pits were flooded and some ruined 
for years. 

As soon- as the pumps ceased and 
man’s check upon the hidden powers of 
Nature was withdrawn, the water 
rushed in and filled the workings. 

So we see how man must ever be on 
the alert when he goes deep into the 
bowels of the earth to bring up its 
treasures, ■ and how he must continually 
employ, without ceasing, all his in¬ 
genuity to keep back the forces that 
rebel against his intrusion. 

Where does this vast amount of 
water, which in a few hours can devas¬ 
tate the mines, come from ? 

It is found everywhere if we dig deep 
enough. Scientists say that all round 
the earth, just below its crust, is a layer 
of water-bearing strata containing im¬ 
mense reservoirs of moisture. It varies 
in depth, of course. In a desert a well 
might have to be a mile'deep to touch 
it, while elsewhere it may be only a few 
yards beneath the surface. 

Sometimes in the great spaces and 
caverns of the earth it forms under¬ 
ground rivers’and lakes. In quantity it 
must be far vaster than all the rivers of 
the world put together, for they are, in 
reality, only a small outlet for the 
enormous bulk of water that has soaked 
into the earth and is constantly being 
added to.by the rains and dew. 

Through the rivers, streams and pools, 
and through the sea, evaporation . is 
always taking place, and in this way, no 
doubt, Nature keeps the balance. 

Water imprisoned in The earth is a 
terrible force when interfered with, as 
the flooding of the mines has proved. 
But we know that it must serve a useful 
purpose, and its total absence probably 
would have disastrous effects upon the 
temperature and climates of the earth. 


FARMERS AT THE MINT 
Shining Teeth of a Sheep 

The ■ jaws and teeth of • Australian 
sheep are quite frequently taken to the 
Mint in Sydney and offered for sale, 
as many sheep get what appears to be 
a gold plating on their teeth. The Mint, 
however, has no use for them, as the 
brilliant-looking “ gold ” is nothing 
more than a peculiar land of tartar. 

Some notable scientific men have 
recently been making investigations 
of the golden teeth of sheep, and it ap¬ 
pears that the colour is caused by ex¬ 
cessively thin layers of phosphate of 
calcium, which gradually deposits as 
tartar, and can be removed with a knife. 

The beautiful colours seen when a 
drop of oil spreads over water are due 
to the reflection of the light altered by 
what is known as interference, twid Pro¬ 
fessor Liversedge states that the golden 
colour of a sheep’s teeth is due to the 
reflection of light from the overlapping 
of very thin films of tartar. 

But, in spite of scientific explanations, 
farmers continue to offer the discoloured 
teeth, and are very hard to convince 
that the “'gold has no value. ' 

QUEER TRAIN FOR THE 
CONGO 

A Land-and-Water Vehicle 

A train tliat' runs either on land or 
water has been designed and tested in 
Belgium for use on the River Congo. 

On land it runs on a single elevated 
rail, with floats hanging down on either 
side. The power is applied to the wheels 
on the rail, but when the train reaches 
the water, and is held up by the floats,- 
screws propel it on its voyage. ' 

The load which this land-and-water 
train can transport is about 300 tons. 


Why the World Loves a 
Magazine 

By an Unknown Friend on the Sussex Downs 

Whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, think on these 
things. 

It may be doubted if any editor’s 
desk in the world receives so regular a 
tribute of affection as that which flows 
from all the comers of the earth into 
the office of My Magazine, the C.N.’s 
monthly companion. ' 

. The spirit of these letters explains 
why My Magazine is probably the only 
magazine in the English language 
that has doubled its circulation since 
the Armistice. 

We give below a letter from an 
unknown reader who discovered My 
Magazine not long ago. If this should 
reach the writer’s eye the editor 
would be glad to hear again from her. 

May I shake hands .with you, Arthur 
Mee, across the space that divides us— 
you in wonderful London, I amid the 
narrowness of institutional life among 
the Sussex downs, whose openness and 
freedom and sunlight cry shame on 
those who are so chained to convention 
as to keep bits of humanity—the 
children, you write for—bound fast in- 
shackles of steel? 

I can’t help writing to you, for I like 
the things you say, and the thoughts 
you think ; and there is a something 
that springs from the page you write and 
sends a thrill over the whole of me, and 
makes me long for the time when the 
unknown thing which sent me here, into 
the midst of a narrow life to study the 
ways of man, will free me again, and 
call upon me to tell the world—as you 
tell it now—of the beauty that could be, 
and shall be. 

Yes, I like you, Arthur Mce. It is 
only lately that I have come across My 
Magazine, and you should sec the delight 
with which some of these girls here, my 
bits of humanity, .devour its contents. 

Knowledge, thought, and the deeper 
things of life, even the world in its fair¬ 
ness and its outdoor life, an intimate 
acquaintance with its trees and hedges 
and the colours of its autumn hill-sides-r- 
these things, the beautiful things, are 
not. meant for them'. 

No matter. The Great Peace is 
coming, the Great White Dawn. So 
you say ; so. I believe; and so—though 
we do not know each other—once again, 
may I shake -hands with you, ArthurMee ? 

My Magazine, looking on the happier 
side of things,, believing that the best 
is yet to be, striving with faith in God 
and an unquenchable belief, in Eng¬ 
land, leaps month by month into a 
wider world. The new number will lie 
on the bookstall next week, side by 
side with its offspring, the C.N. 

FROM ONE WHO FOUGHT IN FRANCE 

Dear Editor, I wish to thank you 
for the good work your paper is doing, 
especially for your advocacy for peace 
and the League of Nations. 

I find the C.N. invaluable in school, 
and it has been a pleasure to introduce 
it intd many homes. 

The politicians have betrayed us men 
who agonised in France to end war,’but 
with your help I am confident we shall 
win through. Many thanks. 

Yokkshireman 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Strawberries Now Ripe 

TADPOLES GET THEIR 
HIND LEGS 

By Our Country Correspondent 

June 12. Tlie tadpoles, which have 
been feeding vigorously on low forms of 
plant life, have been rapidly increasing 
in size, and are now nearly full-grown. 
Various alterations have taken place 
inside their bodies,.and their outer form 
is changing, for small projections are 
appearing at the base of their tails, 
which will soon be perfect hind feet.; 
and their fore-feet, though they appear 
later, are really being formed at ( the 
same time beneath the folds of skin 
covering the gill clefts. 

June 13. Strawberries are now ripe, 
and in all the fruit-growing districts 
there is a busy scene in the plantations ■ 
as women and children help to pick the 
fruit'for the market and the jam-makers. 

June 14. The grey dagger moth, 
which is quite common throughout the 
British Isles, is now on the wing. The 
fore-wings are bluish grey ■ with black 
streaks; but the dark dagger moth, a 
less common species, is, as its name 
implies, 1 darker in colour. The fore- 
wings in this case are reddish grey. 

June 15. The turtle dove’s nest in 
the hawthorn bush or small tree now 
contains two pale creamy eggs, similar 
in appearance to, but smaller than, 
these of the stock dove. 

June 16. ' A pretty little British 
orchis that is well worth searching foi¬ 
l's the bee orchis, which flowers in June 
and July. It is fairly common - in 
chalky soil in open places, and if you 
find it you will not mistake it, for its 
name is an indication of its appearance. 

June 17. The young greenfinches are. 
now fledged, and their plumage varies 
from that of their parents, for while the 
older birds are yellowish-green varied 
with yellow and grey, and in the female 
a darldsh brown, the young have dank 
streaks on a pale-yellow ground. 

June 18. An interesting moth . to" 
watch for just now is the silver Y moth, 
which bears a silver Y on its greyish- 
brown wings. It is quite common in 
the United Kingdom. The rarer silver 
V moth, though taken occasionally, is 
probably blown over from France. 


THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



Tliis is how the earth would appear to you at 
6 p.m. oil any day in June, if you could see it 
through a telescope from the sun. The lines 
of latitude and .-longitude are put-in to show 
the tilt. The arrows mark the direction, in 
which the earth is travelling and rotating. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Transplant leeks that were sown in 
March, and earth up potatoes. Hoe'and 
thin onions ; encourage growth by 
occasionally watering and stirring the 
soil about them. Sow endive, and make 
a successional sowing of kidney beans. 

.Water thoroughly all trees and shrubs 
that were planted last spring;- - 

Sow seeds of biennials and perennials 
thinly, so that the plants may not 
become overcrowded. The following is 
a good selection : - anemones, wall¬ 
flowers, sweet rockets, polyanthus, fox¬ 
gloves, Canterbury bells, and linaria. 


MYSTERY OF POWER 
IN SPACE 

HOW DOES IT TRAVEL? 

Great Electron Puzzle for 
X-Ray Scientists 

ENERGY OF'A WAVE 

Some ot the marvels of modern 
scientific discovery are almost incredible. 

If we dropped a plank into the sea 
from a height of a hundred, feet, and 
found that the spreading ripple caused 
by the plank was able,- after travelling 
a thousand miles and becoming almost 
imperceptible, to act upon a wooden 
ship in such a way that a plank of that 
ship was torn from its place and hurled 
a hundred feet into the air, we should 
say that an amazing miracle had been 
performed. 

Further, if someone fold us that such 
a thing actually happened we should not 
believe him ; we should say that there 
was some mistake, for it was impossible. 

Yet Professor .Bragg tells us that 
something almost like that happens 
whenever X : rays are used. The energy 
of the electrons in the X-ray bulb is 
transferred by a wave motion to .the 
electrons iri a photographic plate or in 
any other substance on which the 
X-rays fall, and no man of,science can 
tell us at present how the. energy gets 
from the one place to the other. 

The Mysterious Energy 

In the X-ray bulb a stream oi elec¬ 
trons strikes a block of metal in the 
centre of the tube, and the energy of 
radiation is carried outwards through 
the walls of the tube in the form of 
X-rays—that is to say, of wave-motions 
in the ether, in the same way as a stone 
striking the water sends out ripples in 
the sea. - 

When the wave motions in the ether 
strike matter, such as the film of the 
photographic plate, the wave radiation 
disappears and is replaced by moving 
electrons which produce all the well- 
known effects ascribed to X-rays'. It is 
just as great a mystery how the ap¬ 
parently spent waves in the ether can 
convey energy to the photographic plate 
as it would be if the spent waves in the 
water hurled a plank from the ship’s 
side high into the air.' 

Newton’s Theory of Light 

As a matter of fact, as-Sir William 
Bragg pointed out in a lecture at 
Oxford the other day, the advent of 
X-rays and radiography has caused us 
to revise our ideas about light aud energy 
transmission. 

The old corpuscular theory of Newton, 
which supposes light to consist of tiny 
particles, had to give place to the wave- 
theory of Huyghens, which said light 
was merely the result of waves in the 
ether supposed to fill all space. Einstein, 
however, has now developed. Newton’s 
theory afresh, as other scientists have 
shown that the processes of radiation 
depend in part on the movements of 
electrons. 

It is probable that there is, throughout 
the whole realm of radiation, a mutual 
play of waves and electrons. 

The final explanation of all optical 
problems, Professor Bragg thinks, will 
probably need a combination of both 
theories.. 


SAFETY FIRST 
A Lifeboat for Use with Aircraft 

Air Ministry officials are to make 
tests of a new collapsible raft that has 
been designed for use with sea-going 
aircraft. ’ 

The raft consists of two air-bags and a 
wooden platform, and when not in . use 
it can be packed along the fuselage of the 
aeroplane and weighs only 56 pounds. 

Should’the necessity arise the air bags 
can be filled in 30 seconds from two 
compressed air cyclinders which form 
part of the apparatus, and the raft as it 
then stands provides accomodation for 
four people, keeping them' afloat -if 
necessary for hours till help arrives. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

Can a Worm See? 

The earthworm cannot be said to see, 
but it is sensitive to light, like certain 
sightless Creatures which dwell in ; dark 
caves. - --- -- • c- - 

What is the Difference Between a , 
Flounder and a Plaice ? 

The two can always be distinguished 
by the fact that the dark-brown side 
of the plaice'is marked with orange? 
coloured spots, of which the flounder 
has none. 

What Happens to British Squirrels in 
Winter ? 

They hibernate for weeks at a time in 
nests constructed in trees. On waking 
they descend, to feed on food which they 
have stored in the ground during autumn, 
then return to their nests to resume sleep. 

How does a Hedge Sparrow Differ from 
a House Sparrow? ■ , 

The hedge sparrow can be distin¬ 
guished at once by its slate-grey head 
and neck, and its sharp-pointed dark- 
brown beak. It resembles a robin lack¬ 
ing the red breast more than a sparrow. 

Is a Flea an Insect or an Animal ? 

A flea is an insect, but every living 
thing higher .than plant life belongs to 
the animal kingdom. Broadly speaking, 
fleas, flatfish, and flamingoes are all 
animals, though we classify them accord¬ 
ing-to their orders. 

Where do Moths Spend the Winter? 

Nearly all of them die, the race bejng 
carried on either by caterpillars or by 
larvae which have reached the chrysalis 
stage. Some moths may find shelter for 
the winter in the same way that butter¬ 
flies', queen wasps, and flies do. ' ; 

What is the Mcnkey Nut? 

It has various names—pea nut, ground 
nut, earth nut—but is scientifically 
known as Arachis hypogaea. The shells 
form when growing in the air, but, as 
they increase in size, they grow down¬ 
ward into the soil and ripen when .three 
or; lour inches below the surface, 

Why, if No Rooks are Shot for a Year, do 
They Leave a Rookery? 

Nothing of the sort happens. A 
rookery may be inhabited from year to 
year for a generation. But, if the 
number of the rooks is not kept down, 
some must go forth and colonise else¬ 
where or the parental home would not 
bear them/for a single nest may contain 
five eggs. 

Do Tadpoles Eat Unhatched Eggs? 

Not generally, at any rate, for -when 
they are hatched they have no mouths, 
but live lor the first few .days on the 
food store in their bodies with which 
they leave, the egg. Once they develop 
mouths they will devour anything 
available, even their weaker brethren, 
by suction. 

How do Snakes Eject Their Poison? 

The fangs of a venomous snake each 
possess a channel which rails from the 
tip of the tooth to the root. Over the 
root lies a muscular sac containing the 
poison. The instant the snake bites 
the fangs press upon these sacs, and 
poison flows down the grooves of the 
teeth into the wound. 

How Can We Get Rid of Woodlice ? 

As every victim knows, the task is 
difficult. The Board of Agriculture 
recommends certain poisons, but poisons 
are dangerous to handle.' A rough-and- 
ready way is to put down slices of raw 
potato in their haunts overnight, then 
collect and destroy the assembled wood- 
lice in the morning. 

Can a Bird Learn ? Yes; birds are very 
quick to learn, and some:exceedingly 
interesting facts in this connection are 
given in a beautifully-illustrated article 
on The Wonderful Things Birds Can Do 
in the C.N. monthly for July—My 
Magazine—which -will be on the book¬ 
stalls next Wednesday with the C.N. 


HOW LONG IS A 
VENUS DAY? 

PROFESSOR’S GREAT 
DISCOVERY 

The Only Planet that Casts a 
Shadow on the Earth 

MYSTERY OF A FAINT LIGHT 

By an Astronomical Correspondent 

How long is a day on the planet 
Venus ? Professor Pickering, the dis¬ 
tinguished astronomer of Harvard Ob¬ 
servatory, has just thrown a bombshell 
into the astronomical camp by announc¬ 
ing that he lias seen two spots on the 
planet that were visible at intervals of 
69 hours, and he deduces' from this fact 
that a day on Venus is equal to 69 hours. 

This figure is quite different from any¬ 
thing that has been previously supposed. 
Venus has ahvays'been a mystery to the 
astronomers, and while some have 
thought that its day—that is, the time 
it takes to rotate ..on its axis—is only 
about 24 hours, others have believed that 
the day is an enormously long one, 
equal to about 225 of our days. Now 
Professor Pickering tells 11s that both 
figures are wrong, ‘ and that the day is 
really one of 69 hours. •' 

Spots on a Planet 

The first astronomer to find that 
Venus rotated was an Italian, ‘Domenico 
Cassini,? who, by watching some very 
faint spots- move across the planet’s 
surface in 1666, concluded that the day 
was ‘about 23 hours long ; and this was 
confirmed later by his son Jacques 
Cassini, who succeeded his father as 
director of the Paris Observatory. 

' These -figures were accepted right 
down to 1880, when Giovanni Schia¬ 
parelli, another Italian, who was director 
of the Milan Observatory, astonished 
everyone by announcing that the day 
of Venus was exactly the same length 
as her year, namely, 225 of our days ; 
that meant that, like the Moon and 
Mercury, Venus performed a rotation 
once in a revolution round the Sun." 

Venus Seen by Day 

Several other astronomers afterwards 
confirmed Schiaparelli’s observations, 
but in 1900 a Russian scientist, M. 
Belopolsky, by using the spectroscope, 
declared that he found the day of Venus 
to be the short period and not the long. 
Other scientists, working by the same 
method, maintained that the Venus 
day was the longer period, and the whole 
astronomical world has been divided, 
some holding to one opinion and others 
to the other, though the majority be¬ 
lieved that the day was. as long as 225 
of our days. Now comes Professor 
Pickering and upsets both theories. 

Venus is an exceedingly interesting 
planet. It is the'most radiant of all the 
planets, and is so sparkling that it can 
sometimes be seen near the sun at mid¬ 
day. Its light is'.in fact, so strong that 
it.will at times-throw a‘shadow, like .the 
Sun or Moon. This can be tested by 
anyone after sunset on a winter’s day 
when the sky ’is dark. If no disturbing 
light is near, a shadow of . the hand can 
easily be seen thrown on a sheet of 
■white paper by the light of the planet. 

World Shown as a Crescent 

Venus, of.course, shows phases like 
the Moon, and some people with unusu¬ 
ally keen eyesight are able to recognise 
the crescent shape without a glass. 

The planet lias an atmosphere which 
shows as a bright border of light when 
it is passing across the face of the Sun. 
Grey spots on the surface of the planet 
are believed to be partly clouds and 
partly land and water; while bright 
spots at the poles are regarded as ice 
and snow, and other bright spots moun¬ 
tains peeping above the atmosphere. 

One mystery that has not yet been 
solved is a weak glint of light on the 
night side of the planet where all should 
be dark.- Some astronomers believe 
this to be-produced by powerful auroras, 
though others think it an optical illusion. 
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A MESSAGE FROM SPACE 

A Thrilling Story of Flying Adventures george 
T elling How Mars Saved the Earth ® GOODCHILD 


CHAPTER 23 
Surprises for Riobam - , 

he meeting with the'Emperor 
was a great event for the 
'shipwrecked party. 

' Tom had expected to 'find an 
aged potentate sitting on a marble 
throne, instead of which he found 
a young keen-eyed man, dressed in 
simple garb, waiting in the palace 
, garden. There were scarcely any 
ceremonials to be observed. Gel- 
lett, who acted as interpreter, was 
soon engaged in rapid conversation. 

It was easy to see why Dio had 
spoken of the Emperor Ekthon in 
such flattering terms. He seemed 
to possess all the best attributes of 
man. Good nature, intellect, and 
mirth radiated from him, and his in¬ 
terest in the members of the. crew 
never descended to mere curiosity. 

Tom learned that the Riobam- 
iahs, despite their wonderful ‘ cul-! 
ture and artistic gifts, were quite 
ignorant of mechanics. . 

, By dint of great labour they had 
built a wonderful city from the 
richest metals and stones of the 
earth. Human energy was the. 
only thing they understood. No 
member of the Riobamians had 
ever dreamed of electricity,- steam, 
or chemical energy: Now that 
they w r ere face to face with them 
they were naturally astounded. 

' The Emperor handled the modern 
rifle with awe written all over his 
handsome face. He wanted to see 
it work. 

Gellett asked for a common piece 
of earthenware, and a beautiful 
vase was brought. The Riobam¬ 
ians seemed to possess nothing 
cheap or tawdry. Evidently their 
artistic conceptions could fashion 
nothing that was not beautiful. 

Gellett reluctantly placed the 
vase on a sun-dial; and Robert, who 
was an unerring shot, took the rifle 
and pulled the trigger. 

The vase shivered into a hundred 
pieces; and the two men who were 
working in the garden fell on their 
knees, with their hands clasped. 

Ekthon’s face was a study. He 
went ghastly pale, and then pulled 
himself together. Robert had' to 
explain the thing before he would 
dismiss the subject. 

Eventually he laughed merrily, 
and asked if he might fire the rifle. 
After three shots he succeeded in 
breaking a vase. His pleasure, was 
uncontainable, and when Robert 
begged' that he would accept the 
rifle as a present his.emotions were 
too much for him. 

Then Robert explained the need 
of the moment. He needed help to 
build a shelter for the airship 
pending its reconstruction. The 
Emperor sent for one of his retinue 
who understoood such matters. 

The latter promised a hundred 
good workmen, but, Said that wood 
was scarce in Riobam, and that it 
had to be carted from the thick 
forests to the north by mules _ and 
sawn by hand. . »; . . 

“ Are. there any falls in the 
; river ? ” asked Robert. • 

The official nodded, unable to 
understand this question. He 
added that a mile outside the city 
the river dropped two hundred feet 
over a great rock. - .- 

Hennessee looked at Tom, He 
guessed what was in Robert's mind. 

" These chaps are going to have 
the surprise of., their lives,” he- 
whispered. - .’ \ 

“.What do you mean 
: . “ Give an electrician waterfalls, 
plus good engineers and spare ma¬ 
chinery such as we have, and he’ll 
make a city from a dustheap.”.- 

" You mean we are going’ to 
generate power from the water¬ 
falls ? ” 

“ Yes. And rig up some saw¬ 
mills to cut timber. Wfl’ll soon have 
a roof over the Dagon-Fly.” 

.Robert’s plan to harness the falls 


had something more behind it than 
the cutting of timber. There was 
enough machinery in the airship 
to do that without undertaking 
so big a job. But his motive was 
really to repay the Riobamians for 
their hospitality by novel .means. 

On the morrow the work started. 
Woodcutters afid haulers’were dis¬ 
patched to.the dense forests to the 
north to bring in suitable trees. In 
the meantime a temporary saw- 
mills was erected and the sawing 
began. 

The Riobamians were demons for 
work, and marvellously quick to 
grasp the wonders of machinery. 
Soon the huge hangar began to 
shoot up. More workmen were re¬ 
cruited, and unexpected progress 
was made. 

Tom and Rolf and Hennessee, 
with a gang of workmen, started 
on their particular job at the water¬ 
falls. By. this time the whole city 
was aghast at the wonders that 
were being -performed ' before its 
eyes. It was quite a task to disperse 
they crowds from the door of the 
Sawing-sheds, where they con¬ 
gregated to see the humming saws 
that, cut through logs as though 
they were- so much cheese.,’ 

Tom was'..fascinated with the 
Work oil- hand:’ He learned that 
Robert's scheme, apart from sup¬ 
plying additional power to carry 
out the lengthy work of, rebuilding 
the ship, was to light the main 
street of the city by electricity. 

The idea.'of. springing this sur¬ 
prise on tlie Riobamians made him 
work with m-ore-V-zest than ever, 
and Hennessee found in him a valu¬ 
able second-in-command. 

“ Tom,” he said; one day when 
Master Tom had suggested a modi¬ 
fication of Hennessee's plans, “ do 
you know you arc a bit of a 
genius ? ” 

“ Oh, that-” 

" But you are. With all my 
experience at this sort of - work I 
should never have dreamed of 
doing it in such a way.” 

“ But it’s the simplest and best.” 

" Of course it is! That merely 
proves my point,' doesn’t it, Rolf? ” 

Rolf grunted'a reply. Hennessee 
was not slow , tq, understand the 
meaning behind the surliness. Rolf 
was violently jealous of Tom’s in¬ 
ventive genius, though Tom was 
'too engrossed in - his work to be 
aware that anything was wrong. 

At night,-when work was over, 
Tom strolled into the city with 
Agassir as a companion. . 

Agassir was full of questions con¬ 
cerning the outer world and the 
airship, and it- • was through this 
constant questioning that Tom had 
picked up the mixed language of 
the country so quickly. 

Agassir declared he spoke it 
better than Gellett did, an assertion 
that would have made that worthy 
gentleman not a little surprised 
could he have heard it. 

CHAPTER 24 

Missing 

he more one studied the Rio¬ 
bamians the more one ad¬ 
mired them. They seemed to have 
solved a lot of problems that had 
worried the outer world for centuries. 

Everybody .had to work—that 
was the one basic principle on which 
the state was run—and everybody 
did the work they loved most. Ob¬ 
noxious duties were divided equally 
among the people. Poets, artists, 
musicians, all did .their share, and 
looked upon it as a duty of citizen¬ 
ship, just - as serving on juries is 
looked upon in the outside world. 

Tom discovered that the Em¬ 
peror was an intellectual figure¬ 
head, occupying his position by 
sheer ability, and maintaining it 
for a period of three years. 

" But aren't there any poor ? " 
queried Tom, as-he walked beside 
his friend. 


Agassir stared. 

“ Poor ? I don’t understand.” 

- " People who cannot get enough 
to eat' 

" But there is enough to cat for 
everyone.” 

. “ If they haven’t any money-” 

“ Money ? I' don’t understand. 
One works and gets credit forit. The 
State keeps a work-book for every 
Riobamian, and his . labour ■ is 
assessed.and noted. In return he 
gets food, clothing, and a house. 
And when he is too old to work' 
the.sum of his labour is taken into 
account and he gets more credit 
accordingly.” 

The thing was a little too com - 
plicated for Tom to understand at 
once, but he noticed that among 
these people there was no distress 
such as he had seen in his own-land. 

He learned subsequently the 
amazing fact that the average day 
of the Riobamian worker was three 
hours. And yet there was food hi 
abundance and everything that 
an average - normal human . could 
desire. He came in time to under¬ 
stand that the secret lay in the fact 
that there was no waste of labour. 

Simplicity was the keynote.of the' 
people, and simplicity undoubtedly 
led to happiness. ' People gathered 
together and entertained them¬ 
selves. Singers and dancers took 
it for granted that it was expected 
of them to entertain their brothers 
by their skill. , i 

..All the girls worked, at occu¬ 
pations for .which' they were fitted 
until they married, when the State 
voted, them credit for food and 
other necessaries according to the 
number of children they had. Brad¬ 
shaw, the writer, was already busy 
writing a book about these wonder¬ 
ful people. 

“ It's the greatest civilisation that 
ever happened,” he said. " People 
in Europe will never believe it. A 
job for every man and every man 
to his job—that’s the motto.” 

Tom’s friendship with Agassir 
ripened until the two were almost 
inseparable. 

Agassir was in love with a young 
girl called Zita, whom he worshipped 
in his simple, modest fashion. He 
was an architect by profession, but 
in his spare time he executed the 
most delighful pen drawings. 

He came to Tom one evening 
and showed him a sketch of a 
beautiful olive-faced girl. 

“ That is Zita,” he said. 

“ It’s wonderful 1 ” said Tom. 
" Has she seen it ? ” 

“ No. But tomorrow I shall give 
it to her. It is a holiday, and we 
are going tq watch the' tree-fellers 
at work in the forest. Won’t you 
come with us ? I have spoken so 
much of you.” ■ 

Tom hesitated. But Agassir was 
insistent, and as the work he had 
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on hand was waiting for a piece of 
metal to be forged he consented. 

The next day Tom met Agassir 
and Zita, and they started off 
towards the forest. 

They left the city behind them 
and wandered aross the rich fields 
of growing corn. Everywhere were 
labourers working with a zest, 
singing as they went. Along the 
rough roads came team after team of 
mules and oxen with the trees that 
were needed to complete the 
building. ” 

Zita was like her portrait—a 
beautiful girl, in a plain Greek robe,, 
with her black hair coiled in one 
long plait. 

She soon lost her nervousness and 
talked freely with Toni. Biit her 
eyes were always turning to the 
handsome figure of Agassir as he 
strode beside her. It was-easy to 
see that she was radiantly happy. 

Two hours brought them to the 
■edge of the dark, mysterious forest 
that stretched away in all directions. 

•“ What is behind this ? •” queried 
Tom. 

." Hills—and the barbarians,” : 
replied Agassir. 

“ My brother lost liis life here 
long, long ago,” said Zita. The 
barbarians captured him, and-” 

She choked at the remembrance 
of it. Near by a gang of men- were 
engaged in felling a huge tree. It 
had been sawn all but through, and 
ten Riobamians hung to a rope 
attached to the top of it and pulled. 

They saw it totter,' and then .it 
came down with a great crash. 

They walked forward and met 
big Jim and Cookie superintending 
the work, with rifles slung over 
their shoulders. 

The two men eyed, them itith 
surprise. 

" Not a nice place for a holiday,” 
said Jim. 

“ I think it’s wonderful,” replied 
Tom, gazing through the' thick 
vinery and the dense tropical vege¬ 
tation into the gloom beyond. 

" Ugh ! ” muttered Cookie. 

“ There’s snakes in there a mile long. 
We shot one yesterday as thick as 
my body.” 

“ Oh, come, Cookie 1 " 

“ It’s true,” he retorted. 

From near by came a sullen roar 
and the drip, drip of water. 

“ That’s a big river,” said 
Agassir. " It runs all through the 
jungle. The barbarians come down 
it in canoes when they raid us. I 
have never seen jt. Only the bar¬ 
barians know where it goes.” 

“ But it’s just near,” said 'Tom. 

Agassir suddenly gave a cry of. 
surprise. 

--" Zita ! She has gone ! ” he cried. 

Tom looked- round in amaze¬ 
ment. Sure enough, the girl was 
not in sight: . 

“ She can’t be far,-” he -said. 
.“ She was here, just now.” , . 

Agassir made ■ a , funnel of his 
hands and shouted. 

“Zita! Zita!” 

No sound came but the ■ drip, 
drip of the water, and the sullen 
roar of the hidden river. 

Agassir sprang forward, smashing 
through the undergrowth,, calling 
aloud. Tom was about to follow, 
when Tim caught him by the sleeve. 

“ There’s danger in there, Master 
Tom,” he said. “ Don’t go out of 
earshot—and take this.” 

He thrust an automatic pistol 
into Tom’s hand, and put a packet 
of cartridges into his side pocket. 
Tom darted forward just as Agassir 
was disappearing. 

“ Agassir 1 ’’ he cried, 

The man stopped, and Tom 
-caught up. with him. 

He saw that Agassir’s eyes were 
fixed on a scrap of white, cloth that 
was a piece of Zita’s gown. Agassir 
gave a thick cry of horror. 

Then from the depths of the 
gloomy interior came a sound that 
petrified them. It was a long wail 
of terror, abruptly stopped, as 
though the mouth that uttered it 
had been suddenly silenced. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He? 

The Great Frenchman 

A t the end of the i6th century 
a boy was bom in France ' 
who was Intended by his family 
for the soldier’s profession. 

He entered a military academy, 
but when his brother, who was 
a bishop, resigned, he gave up the 
idea of being a soldier and be T 
came an ecclesiastical dignity at 
the early age of 22. 

He was no ordinary youth, 
and soon showed signs of great 
powers, first in preaching, and 
then in statesmanship. Being 
chosen by his diocese to present 
a petition of grievances to the 
monarch, he became the cham¬ 
pion of royalty against the 
nobility, and as a reward re¬ 
ceived the post of almoner to the 
king.'s mother. 

Then, at the age of 31, he 
became' secretary of state/ re¬ 
taining -at the same time his 
bishopric, although at this there 
was a great outcry. - A party of 
enerilies intrigued against him, 
and he was banished from Paris. 

The French king and his 
mother, were opposed to. one 
another, and France was divided 
by political and religious factions. 
The bishop at first attached him-, 
self to the queen mother’s cause, 
then he brought about a recon¬ 
ciliation with the king, and 
about the same time received the 
highest dignity but one that the 
Church affords. 

This ecclesiastic now became 
all powerful in France, and 
stands out in history as one of 
her leading statesmen; but .lie 
was more than a statesman. 
He studied carefully the- life of 
Alexander the Great and became 
a skilful general, so that when 
a faction in the state held out 
against the king he conducted a 
siege in a masterly manner,' and 
took the stronghold of the enemy. 

The famous statesman now 
quarrelled with the queen 
mother, and though the quarrel 
was patched up it broke out 
again, and the queen had to 
leave the kingdom and end her 
life in exile. Meanwhile, the 
statesman conducted a cam¬ 
paign in Italy, and handled his 
army with great skill. 

He was merciless in tracking 
down his personal foes, and 
many illustrious -noblemen of 
France were executed for oppos¬ 
ing him. All kinds of intrigues 
against him were formed, and a 
plot hatched for his assassina¬ 
tion ; but he triumphed and 
became, at last, as powerful as 
the king. His 'guards were as 
numerous as the monarch’s. 

When he lay on his deathbed 
he summoned the king to his side 
and instructed him- as to his 
successor and the future policy 
of . the state. 

He is one of the 
most outstand¬ 
ing characters 
in French his¬ 
tory. Perhaps 
his most 
praiseworthy 
achievement 
was the found¬ 
ing of the French Academy. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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: \m HHt - Now Jill the Glimmering Moorland ‘Things 


DF MERRYMAN 

A conceited young man seeing 
an old dame driving some asses 
remarked to her: 

“ Good morning, mother of 
asses'."- 

“ Good morning, my son,”' was 
her reply. 

0 0 3 

. Where Is She? 

They have lost an old lady in Kent 
Whose nose was remarkably bent, 
And the neighbours suppose 
That she followed her nose, 
For-they cannot find which way she- 
.went, 

0 0.3 

What is Wrong in this Picture? 



Somethingjias been purposely drawn wrong 
in this picture. Can you see what it is ? > 

Answer next iveck 
0 0 □ 

Whe n is a man thinner than a lath ? 
When he is a-shaving. 

0 ' 0 0 . 

A Peculiar Diet 

A wealthy old man, Mr. Kelly, 
RetiredfromtheworldatClovelly, 
- At each noise the boys make 
He will shiver and shake, 

For he lives upon nothing but jelly. 
0 0 0 

Safety First 

There was a little boy, 

And he had a roller skate: 
He flew along the highway, 
Travelling in state. 

He spied a motor-bus, 

And thought he’d.hang behind; 
lie knew lie shouldn’t do it— 

That he didn’t mind. 

The driver couldn’t see, 

And soon increased his pace ; 
The boy was very happy, 

Smiles, were on his face. 

The story isn’t done, 

Though I’m coming to the end ; 
The bus turned round the corner— 
But not our little friend. 
,00 0 
Can You Head This Sentence ? 
Everyone should be 

Man making mischief wife. . 

, Solution next week 

□ 0 0 



Mrs.,Cat and Mr. Dog, 

And Billy Bunny too. 

The hedgehog and young Willie Rat, 
And Charlie Kangaroo, 

Jumped on the back of Johnny 
Crock. 

“ Gee up 1 ” the hedgehog said. 
“Up is.right!” cried Johnny Crock, 
And stood upon his head. 

They all were bruised, and for a week 
They had to stay in bed. 


A Feast for Jacko 

J ACKO rather enjoyed being on the farm. There was so much 
to see. And; as his uncle had not yet learned what a genius 
he had for getting into mischief, he gave him full permission, 
the very first day, to go where he pleased. 

“ Make yourself at home, my lad,” he said heartily. “ I wish 
we had some playmates for you; but as we haven’t you’ll have 
to amuse yourself.” 1 

Jacko saw no difficulty in that. It must be a very dull day 
if he couldn’t get some fun .out of it. . 

After, breakfast his uncle.said, “ I’ll take you over the farm.” 
And so he did: He showed him the cows and the pigs, and 
the chickens and the duck-pond and- the bams, and.lots of 
other things he thought might interest him; and at last he said: 
‘ “ Well, now, laddie, you ought to know your way about. 

I’ll have to leave you,-for I’ve a busy day before me. Don’t 
forget to turn up at dinner-time, and be sure you bring a 
good appetite with you.” . And, with that, away he went. 
Jacko sauntered off, wondering what he should do with 



“ Good enough for me ! ” sighed Jacko, blissfully | 


. himself. He went and leaned over a gate at the end of the yard, 
and stared across at a great field which seemed to go on for ever. 

“ Wonder what they’re growing ? ” he thought. 

He climbed lazily over the gate and looked down. 

* The next minute he gave a great shout. 

“ Strawberries, or I’m a Dutchman ! ” he cried. “ Ton my 
word,. I’ve come to the right place ! ” 

He didn’t stop-to think-who- they belonged to—as a matter 
of -fact, they were not his uncle's—but he squatted down 
right away and picked and ate, and, ate as fast as he could 
pick, and had, as he would have said, the time of his life. 

Presently he looked up with a thoughtful expression on his 
face. It was a very red face, especially about the mouth ! 

I could do with some thick cream;” he murmured. “ Sure 
to be some about, if only I knew where to look for it. There’s 
bound to be a dairy.” 

Of course there was/and it didn’t take Jacko long to find it. 

With as many strawberries as he could carry, he darted in, 
dragged a great pan’ of cream on to the red-tiled floor, and 
sat down beside it. 

'■ This is good enough for me ! ” sighed Jacko blissfully. 

He picked up the great ripe strawberries, one by one, dipped 
them into the cream, and dropped them into his mouth. 

“ Miaow ! ” said a voice". 

Jacko looked round; Across the shining bowl was a cat. 
...“Hallo!” said Jacko, grinning. “Want,your share, do 
you ? Go on, then peg away ! ” 

Suddenly, from outside, came the sound of angry Voices, 

"Trampling down my best rows !”-someone was saying 
indignantly. Hopped over, he did, and helped himself!” 

Jacko sprang to his feet. 

.“ Think it’s time I wonted! ” he murmured softly. “ Good¬ 
bye, pussy; you can have what’s left! ” . 

The next moment the dairy was empty. 


What Place is This? . 

A. place where the miser deposits 
his gold, 

.Two-thirds of what all do, as often 
we’re told; 

To these add a place where the 
fmgal swain 

In summer-time labours to gather 
the grain. 

These added together you’ll have 
your desire, 

A town that is standing in famed 
Derbyshire. , nswer next week 

b b a 

What tradesman is best fitted to 
cook a hare ? 

A hairdresser. 

. • 0 - 0 0 - 
Is Yonr Name Lovell? 

This is the same name as Lowell, 
and means little wolf. Prob¬ 
ably the ancestor of the Lovells had 
strong fighting instincts, and, being 
smalL of stature, was known among 
his fellows as the little wolf. Later, 
this became a family surname. 

0 0 '0 

What number of Spanish grandees 
would you name to mention a 
part of the animal frame ? 

Ten dons. 

0 0 0 

Space to Let 

“ Jf I stand on my head the blood 
all rushes to my head,” re¬ 
marked the bore; “ but how is it- 
that it does not rush to my- feet 
when 1 stand on them ? ” 

“ Probably because your feet are 
not empty,” replied the wit. . 

.0 0 0 

What Is This ? 

Can you see at a glance what this 
is a picture of? It is not a 
partly completed spider’s web. 



trellis-work wireless mast taken 
from the ground with the camera 
pointing up towards the sky. 

0 0 0 
Twice One Equals Twenty 
A navvy digging in a large hole 
grew tired of the continued in¬ 
terruptions of his foreman on the 
road above, and finally retorted : 

“ You stand up there and talk 
while I do all the work.” 

“One man up here giving direc¬ 
tions, does as much as ten men 
down there,” replied the foreman, 
when life had recovered from the 
shock of being thus addressed. 

Whereupon the navvy joined his 
foreman on the road above. 

“What are you doing here ? ” 
demanded that worthy. 

“ Well, two men -up here must 
be able to do the work of twenty 
down there,” was the reply. 

0 0G 

Why is a beggar mending his clothes 
like a rich man ? 

Because he is making up his rents. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 

Arithmetical Puzzle 

He sold two copies on the first day, 
five on the second, eight on the third, 
11 on the fourth, 14 on the fifth, 17 
on the sixth, 20 on the seventh, and 
23 on the .eighth day. 

Transposition Art, rat, tar 

What Birds.Are These? 

Rook and sandpiper 


l0 Id on Parle Fran§ais 

Sayings o! Jesus : The Sower 

i8.- Vous , done, ecoutez .ee 
que signific; la parabole du 
semeur, i 

i<). Lorsqu’un homime ecoute 
la parole du royaume et ne la 
! comprend pas, le malin vient et 
- enleve ce qui a ete seme dans son 
' coeur ; cet. homme est celui qui 
a refu la sentence le long du 
cliemin. 

20. Celui qui a re^u la semence 
dans les endroits pierreux, e’est 
celui qui entend la parole et la 
re§oit aussitot avec joie. ' 

— 1 Saint Matthew 13 


Notes and Queries 

What does Vivace mean ? It 

is a musical term meaning lively, 
briskly. 1 ' 

What is a Decade ? A group 
of ten, generally ‘ used of a 
period of ten years. 

What is a Cock and Bull 
Story ? A story hardly likely to 
be true. Cock is short for con¬ 
cocted, and bull means bully, 
from the Danish bullen, to ex¬ 
aggerate. 

What is a Tuber ? A fleshy, 
roundish knob which grows in 
connection with the stems or 
roots of certain plants, like the 
potato. It comes from a Latin 
word meaning a knob, or hump. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Clang! Clang! Clang! 

IWIany times had little Beth 
stood outside the black¬ 
smith’s shop and watched the 
sparks fly up as he hammered 
out, the red-hot bars. 

But she never ventured in¬ 
side. The noise and the heat 
rather terrified her. 

The ' kindly blacksmith 
seemed to understand, for he 
often looked. Up for a moment 
to give -her a nod and a smile. 

But that , was before Beth’s 
pony Tost ,a shoe. 

Beth loved her pony, and, 
though- her father told her it 
Wouldn’t hurt him, she 
couldn’t bear the thought of 
hard, sharp nails being driven 
into his hoof. 

She crept out into the stable 
and ran her hands through the 
pony’s soft mane. 

“ They shan’t hurt you. 
Brownie,” she said. 

Brownie neighed, and poked 
his head inquisitively into his 
little mistress’s pocket. 

Beth laughed. 

“I know what you’re after,” 
she cried. “ Wait a minute ! ” 
and away she ran. 

She came back with an apple 
in her hand, which Brownie 
gobbled up in no time. 

That afternoon, as she was 
walking in the lane, who should 
come along but the blacksmith. 
He nodded as he passed, and 
said, “ How’s the little pony ?” 

“ He’s lost his shoe,” an¬ 
swered Beth. 

. “ Well, you bring him along 
to me,” said the blacksmith. 
“ He shall have a new one.” 

“But that’s just it,” ex¬ 
claimed Beth. “ I don’t want 
him to have a new one. I can’t 
bear to think of anyone ; hurt- 
ing him.” / 

“ Bless you, I won’t hurt 
him.!said the blacksmith. 

You bring him along and see.” 

And so when Daddie took 
Brownie to the little shop at 
the bottom of the Village 
street, Beth went too, and 
. watched. ■ 

“ Brownie doesn’t mind a 
bit,” said her father. “ See 
how still he stands. A pony’s 



Beth watched 

feet are not soft like ours; 
they are hard and horny.” 

And then at last little Beth 
understood. . 

And now she often pays a 
visit to her new friend; but, in¬ 
stead of standing outside, she 
goes in and talks to him. 
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DOUBLE PARACHUTE DESCENT • TWIN HORSES • A NEW KIND OF HOLIDAY 



Boy Scout in His Home-mado Raft—An Aberdeen 
Boy Scout off for a trip in a raft made by himself 
out of a waterproof sheet and some branches 


Qlrls in an Obstacle Race—The Boys’ and Qirls 5 Life Brigades recently held a Safety First—An airman descending from an aero- 

sports meeting at the Crystal Palace, where they were inspected by Princess Mary. planeatLong Island, U.S.A., with a double parachute. 

Here we see a number of happy girls coming through the barrels in an obstacle race If one part fails the other insures a safe descent 



The Motor Lifeboat Takes the Water—This 
motor lifeboat was .launched at St. Mary's, 
Scilly Islands, by the Prince of Wales, who 
was on board as the boat went down the slips 


AVery Mixed Bag—Mrs. Sheffield of Purley,near Reading, caught a fox 
cub in the woods recently, and has succeeded in taming and training it so 
that it is on very friendly terms with her two other pets, a cat and a 
fox terrier. The three sleep together in the box shown in the picture 


The Man Who Looks Down on London—This 
workman is repairing an overhead telephone 
cable near the C.IM. office and is smiling down 
at the people who are looking up at him 



A Happy Mother With Her Twin Children—It is unusual for a shire 
horse to have twin foals which survive and grow up healthy 
animals, but this mare, belonging to a Stoke-on-Trent farmer, 
Is an exception, and she is very proud of her healthy children 



Nora Brings -Home the C.N.—This 
clever dog has been trained to help her 
master, a newsagent. In delivering 
papers to customers. See page 5 



A New Way of Taking a Holiday—Schoolboys of the Worsley 
and Merton districts of Manchester, finding the train 
service curtailed, owing to the coal strike, recently took 
a trip into Cheshire in barges on the Bridgewater Canal 
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